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ABSTRACT 

Combining formal instruction, work group activities, 
and field experienqe in nonmetropolitan counties, this last of three 
publications making up a community development training manual deals 
with extension programming in' community development (CD) • It is 
primarily intended for Extension Service personnel who have 
responsibilities for planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
Extension community development programs* The first two documents s 
give background information, suggested procedures for conducting 
inservice training based on the manual, and comprehensive community 
development training units for agency personnel Sfho provide 
assistance to local community development efforts. This publication 
reviews the overall Extension educational programming framework, 
examines its application to Extension CD programs, and directs a 
simulation of the Extension programming process through work group 
development of program proposals for an Extension CD program In the 
host county*. There is a trainees guide for this instructional unit, 
an amplified content outline, visuals for overhead projectors, a 
detailed daily schedule, and seven supporting resource papers which 
deal with Cooperative Extension Service philosophy of program 
development, the CD process and Extension CD program development. 
Extension programming, follow-up on CD projects, and developing the 
CD program* (RS) . ^ 
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' ( , \y ' FOREWORD 

' ' < ' ' . . " . I. ,;' . ■ . 

j THI^ IS the third of three related publications making up a community 
development training manual. The manual is intended as a resource document 
For comprehensive and intensive community development in-service training. 

The first .publication provides background information- and suggested 
procedures for conducting in-service training based on the manual. Its in- 
tended primary audience* Is persons who will be conducting in-service, train- 
ing for whiqih the manual is a primary source. 

The second* publication contains four instructional units and 
tended for use with agency personnel who provide assistance to loca| com- 
munity development efforts. The instructional units are: 

Unit I: What Is the Rationale for' Community Development Training? 
Unit II: What Is Community Development? 
*Unit III: Why Be Involved In Community. Development? 
Unit IV: What Does One Need to Know About Community Development? 
A number of resource papers that provide , a major portion of the literature 
base for the instructional units are included as' the final portion of the 
publication. 

This publication contains instructional Unit V, Extension Programming 
In Community Development, suggested procedures for conducting Unit V train- 
ing, and supporting resource papers. Training based on Unit V Will provide 
instruction and practice in Extension Programming for Community Development. 
Its intended primary audience is Extension "Service personnel whose responsi- 
bilities include the planning, implementation, and evaluation of Extension 
community development programs. 
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• ' '• Trainers' Guide for Unit V Training 

Extension field perspnnel who have participated in training based on .' 
Instructional Units I trough IV and other Extension field personnel with 
extensive, experience in community development are the primary audiences of 
this unit. Unit V training provides opportunities for improved understand- 
ing of Extension programming in community development. Participants will 
have opportunity for improving their knowledge and 'skills in the planning, 
lmplementaticm, and evaluation of Extension programs. 

As detailed below, the Unit V training experience combines formal 
instruction, work group activities, and field experience in host counties. 
Major thrusts of the training are: . 

1. A review of the .overall Extension educational programming frame- 
work ; ~ ;; • : " ' ■> . 

2. An examination of the application of that framework to Extension 
community development programs ; ^ 

3. An accelerated 'simulation of Extension CD programming in host 
counties resulting. in the development of community-based pro- 
posals for CD educational programs 

An overview of the suggested dally ^activities is presented in Figure 1, 
and a detailed daily schedule is included at tk&_end of the unit. 

Each training participant has opportunity to learn from: (1) th£ 
training staff and resource persons, (2) the contributions of peers, and 
(3) personal experience in> the simulation of Extension CD- programming. ^ 

Conducting a training workshop with this rich combination of learning 
experiences is a major undertaking. Extensive pre-planning is required 
and continuing facilitation of participant work group activities is needed 
throughout the training session. The details' of planning and management 
activities are too numerous to describe fully here. However, t}ie remainder 
of this introductory portion of the unit Identifies and briefly discusses 
most of the priority concerns. The discissions should, be regarded as being 
advisory, not as a set of "iron-clad" rules. f Experience has indicated , 



Sun. p*.m. 
f Mon. a.m. 

p.m. 

eve 

Tue. a.m. 

p.m. 

eve^ 

Wed. a.m. 
p.m. 

f eve 

Thu. a.m. 

p.m. 

eve 
Fri. a.m. 

p.m. 

eve 



1st Week 


2nd Week 


Training staff meeting 




Participant travel . 

Plenary Session : . 

- Welcome 

- Philosophy of Extension 4' 
o - Extension programming 

Social Hour - Dinner 


= — : — * 

Plenary Session: 

- Evaluation & follow up. 

- Developing CD program pro- 
posals 

Small Groups: 1 

- Developing CD program pro- 
posals (through evening as 
groups decide) 


Plenary Session:. 

- Developing the CD program < 

- Preview project repopt 

- Overview of area & counties 
Small Groups: 

- Identify 'inflprmation needs 
Not Scheduled . 


Small ^Gfcoups: 

- Developing , CD program pro- 
posals (throughout day & 
^evening as groups decide). 

• . ; 


Small Groups: 

- Field trip to study county ' 

- Introduction to local leaders 

- Survey local conditions 
(throughout day & evening as 
groups decide) / 


Plenary Session (brief) 
Small Groupgi: 

- Developing CD program pro- 
posals (thr&ughout day & 
evening as groups decide) . 

— . * -I 


Plenary Session: 

- Implementing: Techniques 
Definitions, Roles 

Small Groups: 

- Continue information gather- 
ing & study of host counties 

V- ' \ — T-. 


Small Groups: -^3T 

- Report back -to counties 

Plenary* Session : 

- Start shading of CD 
^ogram proposals 

. * 


ouicixx uroups • ^ ; 
- Continue survey of local " 
cd^itions 

Not Scheduled * [ 


Small Groups': ■ " ■ ' 

- Continue sharing "program 
/proposals ^ 

Plenary Session: 

- lamcheon & wrap-up 

rravel, Home ■ . ' 

• < * 

• 



Figure 1. An overview of the recommended' training schedule 



flexibility to adapt to participant needs and local conditions is of 

»* . ' < ' " 

primary importance to the success of the training. . 

Assumptipns * k 

. ^This unit, and the suggestions for conducting training, assume a 
number of concjitibns jthat help sh^pe the training experience. Some of the 



more prominent of 



these are listed -here to ensure the ,user is aware of them 



and cah appropriately interpret the suggested proceduresJand content: 

1. The training is assumed to. take place over a two-week period with 
a. participant group of 20-30 persons. 

2. The training *is assumed to have two major components: (1) Pre- 
sentations (formal instruction) by training ^t^£f and resource 

e persons/ presented to plenary -sessions of the participant group. 
4 . And, (l) simulation of Extension CD programming in host counties 
by work groups consisting of not more than 10 training partici- 
pants, the host county agent, and a group facilitator ' (usually * 
* one , of the training staff). " . - + v V- '* > 

The training is assumed to be headquartered in a motel, hotel, br 
educational facility that provides meeting rooms, sleeping rooms, 
meals, and general logistical support to groups meeting on^JLts, 
premises. \ - - r^Q 

4. The host counties are assumed to Jbe nonmetropolitan, located with- 
in one hour's drive- from the training headquarters, arid^ to be 

. counties that do not have flourishing Extension CD programs at * 
the time of the training. | ^ r 

5. The host county agents are assumed to be willing, active partici- - 
pants in the Unit V training. 

From a slightly different perspective, these assumptions partially 
identify the type of situation for which Unit V training was developed. 
Training is most likely to be. suitable in situations that closely apptoxi- 
mate' these assumptions. ~ * 
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Init/iattng Unit V training ' < * ■ ' * * • , 

.Planning for a Unit training workshop can be accomplished in tnoreV 
than one way. The initiating person(s)^gan be .almost anyone in the Exten- 
sion organisation, although the initiator(s) usually will be state spe- 
cialist(s), CD (CRD) Leader (s), or Extension administrator (s) . Regardless 
of the person or place from\hic|i interest in ,the training emerged, it is 
important to keep the '"focus jdji Extension CD programming . For this reason, 
it ^Ls usually very important to have responsibility and leadership for fj 
'the training vested in persons with assigned responsibility for CD (CRD) . 

This discussidn of arrangements peeded for & Unit V training workshop 
Is framed in terms of committee activities, ^ which reflects the customary 
academic practice of legitimizing and implementing activities through * 
^committee effort. There is no intention' to imply that coxranittees are the 
only way the needeH planning and implementing can be conducted, as any 

method that will work can "be used. ^ , 

• ■■ ' • ' 

Organizational arrangements 

The initiators should begin to determine interest in Unit V training 
at lea$t a year prior to > the intended starting date for the training. * 
(If initiators aire Extension administrators, they may choose to begin by 
appointing a planning conimittee which will slightly reduce the lead time 



requirements^ Formal /survey) or informal methods canM>e used to deter- 
mine the extent of interest of potentials/participants. If there is suf- 
ficient interest in a state (or in two or more adjacent- states) , the initi- 
ators will want to secute admini&trative legitimation by the Extension 
Director (or Extension Directors) . Tangible evidence^of that legitimation 
usually comes through appointment of a planning committee. 

The planning committee Membership on the panning committee will 
depend on state policies and practices with regard to in-seisvice trailing. 
To the, greatest extent feasible it should consist of persons with direct 
involvement in community development and an active interest- in the pro- 
posed^ training/* If qu^Lified individuals who "would like to be the training 
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staff 'can; be identified at this staged they should be named as members-\of 
the planning committee^ As a training staff subconpittee^of the planning 
committee, they can take responsibility for the implementation of planning 
committee decisions. In approximately chronological order, claiming com- 
mittee concern^ will itxclode^ •* "\ ' 

' ' ■ * v ' : * • v." - t ' • 

Identification of a possible site (or alternative.sifcfes) for the pro- 
posed training. This will require: / \ 
% ; ^ Agreement, on the type of location desired/ Factors that should 
, * /be considered include: . . " 

a. ^ The extent to which the location situation (s) match the ex- 
" - « perfertce backgrounds and present work situations of the poten- 
^ . tial participants (How well will training in each possible 

location fit participants' present situations?) 
' b. . Intended CD program emphases ttiat will be in effect in the 

near future (How well will the training in each possible lo- 
cation fit participants' expected job ^Situations?)- 
c. Travel and other cost factors that are affected by the choice 
of site (What type of cost situation is appropriate?^ 
2: Analysis of possible sites with respect to: 

a. Social, economic, demographic, and physical characteristics 
of possible host countiei . \ 

b. Availability of a ,suit^f>le headquarters fo^j* the training ^ 
(lodging, meeting rooms, logistical support for work "group 

^activities such as typing and reproduction assistance in an 
^ Extension off ice or. area Extension headquarters, and reabon- 
v 4ble distances for work group travel) ' ^ " <^ 

c. i<* Nature of existing Extension programs in'the possible host 
V^ounties - , ... 

d. Probable reactions of host Extension personnel and administra- 
tors y • * „ i 

3. Authorization to meet with Exteilgion personnel (county, area, 
middle management) in preferred location (a 4 ) ' c& 

4. Ifeeting with Extension personnel In preferred location(s) to* 
discuss : • y 




E^ct 
Tvel 



\Purp6ses ahd procedures of the training eve»t^-vhd partic is, 
pat^s, what is expected of host . Ext ens ion staff; aixd of cptrf-. • 
muni ty leaders , s * > - < , ^ > / 

^Tlme commitments required of host Extension personnel* /, : : *"*■'■']. 
JS^ent tff expected commitment to CD program proposals de- 
sloped by- training participants . v/ ';. 

d. ' Mechanisms and methods of protecting host Extension person- 
a nel and community leaders from a bad experience ^ / 

e . Arrangements for handling expanses of host • county Extension 
. p^rsdnnel and local leaders 

f . Possible r dates f or • . t t raining : ^) r*\ k 7 
5. Recommendations -on financing thk tratoing--regist:ration fees, 

grant 'applications^ et'c. v v v ^ * , : ^ / ' 

-6* Recommendation to appropriate administrators of preferrex}/date(s) 
And iocation(s) for holding thfeV^^ additional, related y 

v matters\such as reasons; for* ranking of possible loqatltms "should L 

be included in the. recommendations i 
Assuming ytlie result iifig administrative decision gives a "go: ahead 11 for 
organizing and conducting^ the training, a^eifc^nop committee ^fkhould be 
established to complete planning, staffing, and conducting, of the training. 
Membership of t£is committee should^include : \ " . 

*jL. The training staff subcommittee of the planning committee .. (if A 

such a subcommittee exists) ; * 

2 . The State leader ; (fcrf equivalent) : of the state (s)' involved in the 
. training ; *• . • : ' ' . '." ' - * . ; ' ' '{ 



3. Th6 Extension administrator with A district or area responsibility 



for the host counties fyf ^ 

T 4. The ranking county- (Extension worker of each host county 

5. ^Area or district CD specialists wHq serve the lios.t counties -r^ 

\ Other person (s) whose participation is necessary or desirable 

i ' ; for planning or conducting the, workshop > - 

/ • j -. V * 

A . V Planning the training Activities by the Workshop Committee include^ 

^ all the numerous details that must be takentcare of for any training event 

- or conference plus some that are peculiar to Unit V training. The listing \ 



- / ■ is x 

ERIC 



? } \ • 

provided here should be looked upon as a starting point and modified as 
is appropriate for the circumstances of the proposed training program. 
The suggested list c^f Workshop Committee' concerns includes: 
1. Preparations for holding the training 

a. Review suggested ' training schedule and aadust, as needed for 
* . v local needs; , J ■ ' '. * 

^ >v b. Identify and recruit resource persons flbr each presentation. 
(Some or all may be training staff. )' 
c. Identify and recruit group facilitators for each work gnoup 
(also may.be training staff ) . 
- 4 d. Identify, make arrangements to compile and make ready for 

< distribution, Appropriate background information <^n the region 
/ ^ and the host counties k 

e. Identify, make arrangements to secure or prepare, and assemble 
< N appropriate materials for participants (notebooks, paper, 

maps, background materials such as content outlines, certifi- 
^ , : cates to be awarded to participants, etc.). * 

f . > Arrange "transportation for resource persons and work groups 

as needed. , . i 

V r - ' • 1 

g. Arrange' for facilities at training headquarters (housing, 

meals, meeting rooms,. training aids, etc.). \ 

h. Arrange' for meetings^ facilities, and social occasions in v - 
host counties: 

- Plan introductory tours. 

^fc. Plan introductory social event. 

- Plan report-back session. v 

/ ^ 

* - Make arrangements for incidental expenses of local leaders. 
\ i. "fram^ a local coordinator who will be contact person and facil- 
itator for the training staff and the participants, 
j. Establish a time line and assign responsibilities for each - 
of th^e items. — 



^. Arrangements for pre-registration v 
a^ State leaders or program leaders obtain a list of potential 
participants from each participating state. 
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>end a letter with* explanation of training, dates, an<^ loca- 
'ion to each potential participant and request indications of 
iterest. . » 

Prepare pre-registration materials to be sent about two months 
prior to start of training. These materials should include: 

- Overview of training schedule 

- Information on making reservations for lodging , . 

- Travel information and any .local information that will be 
of interest to participants 

- Return form on which participants can indicate their inten- 

i 

/ tion to participate 
3.* Delegation to training staff of > the responsibility for conducting 
the training 

Conducting the training The training staff has overall responsibil 
ity for the <^ay- to-day direction of the training event. Some aspects of 
/ their responsibtities' that can provide a basis for a m&re complete check 
^Lst are : n * - ' 

'1. Meet with local coordinator (as needed prior to the training event 
^ and on day prior to start of training) to resolve problems and 

ensure everyone understands expectations for the training. 
Be on hand to welcome participants when they arrive. 

3. - Provide back-up to local coordinator as he/she handles registra- 

tion, collects registration fees, acts as intermediary with 

management of training facility, and provides any needed local 

\ 

transportation. 

4. Ensure work grdup facilitators are thoroughly briefed on expecta- 
tions for work group activities (if facilitators are other than 
training staff). See enclosed "Suggested Prcjcedures for Work 

Group Reports". 

* " t 

5. Provide back-up to local cobrdinator as he/she meets program 
support needs such as: v 

a. Audio-visual equipment 

b. Training support equipment such as easels, newsprint pads, 
chalkboards , etc . 
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c. Logistical support such as typing and duplicating i 

d. Any type -of emergency communications, transportation, or 
* seryipe (such as meeting medical needs if these occur) 

6. Conduct the training program. Respoasiblities include:! 

a. Assigning participants and facilitators to wc>rk groups. Ran- '■ 
dom assigmnent is suggested as an initial methpd. If the 

resulting groups are not "balanced," some re-^ssignments on 

it 

the basis of judgments by the training staff may be needed. 
Overall, it is helpful to have groups that * have approximately 
the same mixtures of participants. , 

b. Chairing plenary sessions and maintaining the' program schedule 
c* Consultation with participants " 

d. Participation in work groups 

e. Monitoring participant reactions and making appropriate modi- 
f ications of the training schedule . 

f. Monitoring host county reactions and making needed modification 
of work group activities 

g. Facilitating full participation in plenary sessions and work, 
groups ; ^ 

h. Facilitating social activities and the development of group 
identity ^ 

i. Conducting final evaluation session^* and "graduation 11 

7. Ensure that finai details are taken care of after the training. . 

a. Final check out with training facilities management 

b. Arrange for payment of all outstanding charges for rooms, 
materials, etc . 

c. Prepare reports for appropriate administrators. 

d. Send letters of appreciation to resource persons, host agents, 
local coordinator, and any others who assisted in the training. 

Work group reports A short paper entitled, "Suggested Procedures 
for Work Group Reports" is included in this unit at the end of the content 
outline. It can be modified as seems appropriate for local conditions and 

*A sequence of suggested evaluation questions for Unit V is included 
on pages 11 and 12. 



duplicated for distribution to participants. It provides the focus for 
the discussion scheduled for 11:00 a.m. on the* first Tuesday of the train- 
- irtg (see detailed schedule). 

The/ suggested^ procedures are intended to be a means of facilitating 
work- group simulations of the programming process. It should be looked on 
as a source of ideas, not as a rigid prescription for work group activities 
Modifications that wopk groups think appropriate Should be encouraged if 
they improve the effectiveness of the accelerated^ programming efforts. 

Process in work group activities The work group, activities provide 
a laboratory experience in- group process. The make-up of work groups will 
vary widely. Some may \ wish to analyze the group process as it occurs. 
Others may wish to Mo so only at tjhe end of the training session. Groups 
that have experienced polarization into tWol&ompeting subsets or have had 
open conflict may find it advisable, not' to discuss their group process ex- 
periences. • ^ ' /;«■ 

Tjiere are no "hard and fast!'-' rules thafe identify /the appropriate con- 
editions fq>r discussion of group process. Training staff personnel will 
usually cfo well if they listen to' work groups with an empathic ear and fa-' 
cilitate discussion of group process only in those cases where the group 
is comfortably in doing soj If constructive analysis ig possible, this can 
be a useful learning experience fqr members of the group. It also is help- 
ful for them to realize their <fe*pup experience is in many ways analogous-, 
to that of the local leaders Extension seeks to involve in program planning 
(or a variety of advisory capacities). 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONS FOR 'UNIT V 



x: 



My overall reaction to the XJnit V training experience was; (circle 
one answer) e 

Very ' Very 

Unfavorable . Unfavorable Neutral : , Favorable . Favorable 

m 

The most Important reason(s) I feel this way is (are)*: 



Th^ most important idea(s) I learned about Extension program develop- 
ment, Implementation, and evaluation in community development was 
(were): 

The most important thing(s) I learned about group process as- a result 
of the work greup activities was (were): 

■ <- ' «> ' „ 

• ' • y - 

The work group experience in simulating the Extension programming 
process was: (circle one answer) • 

■ ■ -W ' 

Not Adequately. Adequately j .* *Too 

Structured . Structured Structured 

Time allocations between formal presentations and work group ' 
activities were: (circle one answer) 

- . 
Needed More * Allocations Were Needed" More 

Presentations Appropriate t v , ,Work Group Activiti 

Given that two weeks is probably the maximum Vlength of " time that can 
be used for Unit V training: i 

I believe the time allocated to" formal presentations was: 
(circle one answer) 

Too Limited About Appropriate Too Great 



» / 
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I believe the time allocated to work group activities was:' 
(circle one answer) • * 



Too Limited About Appropriate Too Great . 

-> ■ > ? ' * , - - : 

I believe the time allocated to 'group discussions anc j the sharing of 
group reports was: (circle one^answer) '» 

Too Limited About Appropriate , Too Great 

• ."■■,•-»* 

Any additional cbitaents, reactions, or suggestions about time 
allocations: ■ < 



The one thing that was most useful to me in the Unit V training was: 
The one thing! found least useful in the Unit V training was: 
If I could have changed the training experience, I would have: 



When. I consider the applicability of tHe training experience to. my 
job performances, I believe the training was: ("circle one answer) 

Not ' -Slightly Somewhat Generally Very 

'Useful Useful J^seful /Useful ' Usefui 



r 
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UNIT V; EXTENSION PROGRAMMING IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

' ■ . ' ,'• * * . *> * 

» ' Overview of Unit V ^ 

This Unit combii^e^. presentations on Extension program development, 

implementation, and eyaluation .(Extension programming) with field •practice 

in applying the concepts and mddels discussed in the presentations. Since 

■ 4* ■ \j 

th^ primary intent of the' trailing experience is the enhancement of parti- 

cipants 1 proficienpy in BxEenfeior* programming , for CD, major emphasis is 
placed on work group activities that simulate the application of the pro- 
' gramroing. process at the ^county level. This is accomplished by having' plr- 
ticipant work groups carry on their activities in host counties and commun 
ities ^where local .leaders and others can be involved in accelerated appli- 
cation of .the programming process.. 

In order that^ the simulation can go forward in the limited time avail- 
able to participants, it will be necessary at various points in the simula- 
tion to make assumptions about the community and its response to Extension 
CD programs or activities. Eor example, a work group may choose to assume 
a set of priorities for educational programs and base prograik propolis on 
that set of assumed priorities so that it can deal, with the specific's of 
educational, programs. As indicated in the guide for work group reports, 
such assumptions can be inflated in the reports of the work groups 
used as a partial basis for subsequent portions of the program proposals. 

The acceleration of the programming process also requires that each 
work group limit the -deptli and. detail of the information base for its simu- 
lated program plan. Time allocations should be planned to provide a bal- 
anced approach to all phases of the simulation. Work group decisions on 
timfe allocations will undoubtedly vary from group to group with resulting 
variations in '> the detail and content of various parts of the - group reports. 

Work group activities also provide a laboratory experience in group 
process* and group decision making. Participants may find it useful to 
observe interactions within their work groupC. Such observations can pro- 
vide additional insights into the social behavior of persons involved in 
Extension programming activities. ' " 



Unit V Objectives v k r / 

The content of presentations and tfie field experience .in host Qotoi-. 
^munities^ is intended to provide participants with: / " 

. 1. . An understanding , pf the Extension program development,. imjJlementa- 
tidn, ind evaluation process (.the Extension programming pro<3&ss) 
. v as a basis for Extension comirfunity development education' programs, 
2. Mpr&ved skills, in application -of the programming- process in com^- 
' munity situations., ' ■ * ^ . ' \ J 

^ 3. Opportunity to participate in peer group discussion <an<£ evaluation' 
, of Extension program proposals developed through ^ork group activ- 
ities. . ■ • . . . " \^ 

. * v . ' v ' . ■ .. ' • < , : . . . 

/ Approach to Extfgnsion Programming 

The approach to Extension programming used, in th;is unit' is derived 
from ECOP authorized reports '[6,7] And from selected litems in the body of 
literature related to Extension programming [1,2,3, A, 12,13] . The^ discus- 
sion focuses on underlying principles and procedures of Extension program- 
ming. No attempt is made to directly link this discussion to the program- 
ming model or proceduries used in any particular state. The discussion is 

« • . ■. 

intended to be generalizable to any Extension programming situation. 
> Two characteristics of the Extension programming appr6ach described 
here have particular significance fox the use of this unit; (1). It is." J 
assumed that Extension programming is based on the perceptions and educa- 
tional needs identification activities^pf both clientele and Extension 
^workers. (2) The cdu'rity program is viewed as^ the primary focus of^^yn- 
sion programming activities. These characteristics are generally consis- 
tent with' the overall Extension approach to educational program develop- 
ment but are noted here to make explicit the orierMiation of' the discussion. 

Instructional Outline 

, ' ' " " ,1,4. 

.This section is \an amplifL^cPbutline of the concepts and ideas that" 
make up. the content of Unit V. Outline items cbnsist of short paragraphs, 
sentences or partial sentences, single words, and selected quotations. 
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The outline provides a simplified ordering of related topics taken from . 1 
the resource papers and publication's Included in the list references. 

Presentations by resource persons or training staff can be based on 
the outline,, and participants can also use it as a framework for note-. 
' taking* , Training leaders may wish to add cojic'epts, ideas , . and examples' of - 
particular interest to participants.. / 

The wide right hand margin provides space for notes by training lead- 
ers and. participants. - Citations* identify sources, resource documents; alid 
discussion questions. .Overhead pro j*ct<^: visuals are indicaletTby numbers v 
in parentheses. 

The major parts/of. the content outline'are: V 

1. Extension programming J * ^ 

a. The philosophical^J>asis ■ . 

b. The operational model 
Implementing an Extension CD program 
Evaluating an Extension CD program* 

Each of the three major portions provides content (ox one of the presenta- 
tion sessions indicated in the time schedule*. 



2. 
3. 



Outline 



> y \ EXTENSION PROGRAMMING 
The philosophical basis 

The philosophy of Extension program development 
has' been briefly summarized by the Program Development 
Ad Ho 6 Committee [7, pp. 3-4]. The committee report 
provides the basis for initial portion^; of this dis- 
cussion. ^ 

The philosophy of Extension is identified as pro- 
/iding ■" . . .Vguidelines for the planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating of, Extension educational programs" 
[7, p. 3, footnbjte 1] . 



Important components of 
include : 



tie- 



Extension philosophy 



No'tes 



^ L 1. Extension's mission is to extend lifelorig ed- 
; ucaticmal opportunities to the people of the United * 

\\ States. ♦ . .. * . ^ 

fc ^ - -** _ 

,J • ■ v • 
2., These educational opportunities include ^area's 
..where Extension has competence and a. -legal and moral* 
obligation to serve. , ,v . \ . : 

V '. • . • ' > \ " ■ ■ "■' v.: 

.3. Extension is a dynamic system .intended tro de- 
velop educational^ programs appropriate' to tha, changing^ 
needs -of many diverse publics. . vl 



v > 



■ \ . 4. "Helping people to help thenrgel\&es" is the 
guiding concept of Extension education. 

5. Extension works with- ^people not for people. 

■' ■ 

6. Since Extension programs are- the. product of 
joint Extension-clientele efforts in identifying needs, 
problems, arid opportunities, the educatidhal activities 
start where the people are. 

'■ - ^ ,; ■■ ; '. 

And, £he educational emphasis changes as the abil- 
ities, needs, and p^obleS! of people change. 



7. Extension educational programs have as their 
primary purpqap the* improvement of skills, understand- 
ing, and attitudes of people. 

Intended! results include the improvement^of cli- 
ents 1 individual and group decision making activities. 

Now let's look at sdme consequences of these com- 
ponents of the Extension philosophy. 

• Extension'^ involvement of clients (people) in 
the planning of educational prfgrams has been a majjor 
source of its strength over time. 

Involvement of people allows them to be partici- * 
pants in the analysis of their problems and concerns. 

Both the analysis activities and the resulting 
educational activities result in*change — change in 
abilities, skills, .^attitudes, and" in the level of 
knowledge of clientele. 

Change begets change and is basic to progress in 
a democratic society. *• , . 
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^^Thus, the Extension approach reflects and sup- 
pQrt& values that are'batfic'to our democratic* society . 

y *• ' Vandeberg has provided insights that are import- 
ant to our disaussioji of the philosophical basis -of , 
Extension:/ / "• > - ^ , ^ ' 



: You- ("tile Extension worker) *are employed primarily 
as-an jteducator, with the/ education being the art 
of bringing about .behavioral change . x . . [13, \ 

>• 17 /i • - f ' •' : • ; v 

This implies education is the Wans of assisting 
people ^n- moving from a present "lesS than desired" 
.-state' to new*modes of behavior that result in a more 
desired state - . \ * / 

Hducatioh $Ls based «n knowledge — ttfe power of 
prediction, the ability to predict the consequences 
stemn/ing from alternative courses of action: 

Boone places similar emphasis on the philosophir- 
cal /commitmenj: to education in" these words: 

tfhe'^oremost job of Extensiori is education. Our 
/concern is to alter or ch'ange the* behayioral pat- 
terns of our clientele to the extent th,at "they be 7 
come increasingly better equipped to cope with and 
adapt to the almost daily changes that occur withr- 
in their environments [A, p. 2]. 

By .whatever name .you choose to call them, these 
ioncepts, components, principles, or tenets- are iden- 
tified as the philosophical basis of Extension. 

They also are the basis of Extension programming. 
'They provide the starting point and the "guideposts" 
for prp^pam development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion. \ - 

^ Before examining an operational model of program 
planning, let's look briefly at two issues that some 
Extension personnel i^feofify as concerns whk the 
philosophy of Extensiorj programming is discussed: 

"1. How does community development fit into the- 
mandate of Extension implied by the Extension philos- ' 
ophy? / 

, 2. What organizktional arrangements' for progtam^ 
mYng are implied by the Extension philosophy? 
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) We will 0 look first at the-tfrganizational arrange-/ 
merits issued ' ■ * ' . , ' 

. The report of the Progi^ain' Development Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee [7] provides an, overview of organizational* arr- 
rangements. Majbr components will *b& identif ied^heipe. 

The interrelatec^ness of the various parts of the 
"organizational arrangements is illustrated in Figure 1 

■ : ^ v \ '(v-i) 

y ' This figure also illustrates a conception of. Ext 
tension programming as 1 a consciously interrelated set- 
of activities consistent with t|he Extension philosophy. 

Client-oriented programming doe sn f t> happen b\,ac- 
^rdent— it / happens because Extension makes administra- 
tive and staff commitments to working with people on 
their problems. . ., v « . 



The foundation of ti>e client-oriented programming, 
system is an ins'titution^lUgramework within which that 
type of programming can occur. 

This institutional framework (a network of indi- 
vidual and Extension Service orientations and commit-* 
ments) makes feasible Extension programming based on 
t^e Extension^ philosophy. Needed commitments include: 

1. Commitment to a continuing redefinition of 
Extension'^ mission an^activities 

..v ♦ 

r 2. Continuing .in-service training to ensure Ex- 
tension staff ' know,* understand, and accept the philo-^ 
sophical basis: for their work 9 

3. Maintenance of . a "people orientation 11 through- 
out the Extension system "Ss* f 

The needed organizational base for Extension pro-^ 
gramming is depicted at the center of Figure 1. 

a * 

It- is the means of making the whole system opera- 
tional and requires establishing and maintaining ap- 
propriate communication linkages and planning units. 

/The Program Determination component of Figure 1 
includes t;he setting of lo,ng-run ^priorities and goals. 

' j" , 

We'll talk more about priorities and goals when , 
we* talk about* implementation, so we won't discuss them 
further right now. 



o. Other portions of the figure are closely, related 

to -the purposes of t his v training, so we'll not elabi?r- 
, afc-e on - them r here . "* . , - * , . ' 

*^ - But » note the import ance of communication as Indi- 
cated by the various arrows and lines. ' •/ A ^ 

\ . . ., a . - . 

[ Communication and commitment to the Extension 
philosophy are Vital parts of this approach to Exten- 
sion programming . %f •; 

# Now, l^t's }o©kjft the way CD fj.ts into the mandate 
of Extension implied by the Extension philosophy we've 
been talking about. J V . 

The relationship seems Very close, 

CD" involves working with people, ,where they are, 
on. their problems, and assisting th^m in learning, anal- 
yzing, and problem solving. 

Thus, it seems to »be no exaggeration to say' that 
the approach; to Extension programming we've been talking 
' about .is also^the CD approach to working with people. 

The operational model 

I \ \ - t '] 

'Before we look at an operational model' of Extension 
programming, it may be useful to spend a few minutes re- 
freshing our memories about what CD is. 

• s 

We'll briefly dketch some- of. the ideas] discussed, 
in Unit II but will look at them only from the stand- - 
point of education. # " . 

A resource paper by Gessaman is the primary source 
for this discission [8]. .• • 

Study of «J#iit II is recommended for anyone who 
wants a more complete look at definitions of community 
development . 

■* + * 

We'll'-e-tart by talking about the clientele group"" 
you .work with in CD. It approaches what Beal, Bohlen, 
and Raudabaugh call a formal democratic group [2'fpu, 
29-30]. * . \* 

, Two dominant characteristics of the formal demo- 
cratic group, .or a typical CD clientele group , aire : 
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1. ^Entrjr to the^ group is open to those who 
sire to have a part* in the 'activities of the group V 

* ' r ' ^ , v 

. * 2.. The group M 3 act^viti'es and actions reflect 
the preferences of those who*'chopse to partiVip&tei^ 

I. ■ r - "^his group is involved -in community develop*- 
ment/fcit will be locality-oriented wlth^ t*e/rel«yatits-;' 
locality determined by. th^tertiitgry e f £eicte£ l^ the 1 :* . 
problem, issue pr^concern on which^the gi^p0s work- 
ing, ('For example, a community issue syjch as a pro- 
posal to improve a park will have aji associated func- 
tional community* of potential ^sers and taxpayers. 
That functional /community has an* identifiable-terri- 
tory or locality.)' ■ 4 . ' . ' 

The group will be action-oriented; members are . 
involved because they want) to do spmething or prevent 
somethingc froijn^ being done! \ ■ f J&... i l 

> < " . ; ' ' .<, ' . 

They may want to improve the park or to build a 
school. 

The decision-making unit will be the group (e.g;., 
"The Community Improvement Association votedVto go or> 
record af Supporting the summed recreation prbgram 
posed by v %."). , v /' ' • 

In^man^: ^ases, the grou^ decisions will be binding 
"upon those whb disagree as well as those who agree* 

Thus, the first four definitional components are 

1. The group is , or approaches being , a formal 
democratic group. % \ 



2. The group is locality-oriented. 

roup is action-oriented. 



3. The g 



4. The dfecision-making Junjfcis the group 



None of £k£se characteristics is an absolute. 
Clientele postfeastfthen^to varying degrees. 

• Wh^fi we comb'lnfe continua of components 2, 3, 
and 4> as a set tff axes, they can "be thought of as 
defining a''*'box f > of Extension clientele. 

. (V-2) 

And^ weVxe^suggesting that those whose character- 
istics Pitt -them in the origin corner <rf the ff box ff ' are 
our CD clientele. 



The nex»t group of definitional, components is 
derived from the types of a^sistandfe that Extension 
can provide for these groups; / 

■ / - 

This assistance can be divided into two "bundles." 

Important ^components of the. first H bundle" are: 

1. Understanding and use of the gfcoup^jdecision- 
making process. 

) . ' * . • 

v 2. Leadership development assistance that enables 
present^nfKfuture 1 leaders to function effectively. 

"3* Grota^) process skills that enable group members 
> to be effective participants in group activity. 

4. Organization development and maintenance 
' skills that make the. group strong and effective over 
time. ' 

The second "bundle" includes information, re- 
source^, and special skills needed by the group in / 
order tfc^ be effective in* dealing with whatever problem 
or issue N Cnr-tt)ncerh on which it is forking. ^Examples' 
infclude: % ' ' . / 

■ ■ . x < ' 

1..,, Information 'about local conditions. / 

2. Information about available and potentially 
available "resources (including agency programs). 

\ . "j ; - t ' 

3. Alteratives, their likely costs,/ and ex- 
^ pected consequences. 

4. Skills, techniques, . and 'linkages need.ed to 
make. possible effective group action in the particular 

context of their activities and locall situation. ' 

* ■ >' n 

Note thajf these "bundles" are .heavily weighted to 
education, but mos-t topics' are not the types of educa- 
tion that are formally taught in classes.' 

•Thus, any agency person with appropriate know-how 
cart have a part of the action, though we like to think 
that Extension hag special skills and educational re- 
^spmrces to offer. 

^Extension* CD efforts are^ interactive with other ' 
Exte^ion activities. '* / 

- ' / ' ' < (V-3) 
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Group decisions by, local CD groups set the con- 
text within which individual decisions are made, and 
both typds of decisions affect and are affected by 
Extension. 

Extension activities with individuals provide re- 
sources for CD efforts because they add to the total 
pool of resources that can be brought to bear on com- 
munity problems. 

Extension efforts with CD groups can help individ 
uals by improving the "arena" within which they operate 

Each type of Extension effort (CD and non-CD) can 
be a resource to the other type. 

Thus the CD portion of an Extension program can 
be viewed as supporting other Extension work. 

The well-being of clients depends on both individ- 
ual and group decisions being adequate and appropriate 

When we work in community' development we are help 
ing local groups maintain the balance between individ- 
ual and group decisions that th^y think is needed. 

The resource paper also includes discussion of 
organizational conditions. needed for CD as a part of 
the overall conditions defining a CD program. : 

-it 

We'll not discuss them further here except to 
note that they are very similar to the institutional 
and organizational conditions mentioned earlier as 
necessary for client-oriented Extension programming. 

For those who would like to pur&ue the ideas 
further, the paper provides a more complete discussion. 

It also is useful to recall a few ideas from 
Unit I as additional background \for our operational 
model of Extension programming, * 

Communities have become involved in CD as a means 
of constructive respons-e to the changing context in 
which they exist. 

Many CD efforts have been disappointing because 
the dynamics of CD are more complex and difficult than 
most people realize. 

Agencies of all types have become involved in 
providing assistance to CD efforts because: 
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1. They have resources needed by communities. 

2. Legislation and regulations have required CD 
involvement. 

3. / Many agencies have seen CD as a means of 
delivering their programs. 

With adequate training, agency workers can provide 
the. extra knowledge, resources, and skills needed by 
those involved in CD. 

Extension has a Special role to play because it 
provides the educational inputs — a role that no other 
agency is as well prepared to do. 

With these ideas as background, let 1 s look at an 
operational model of Extension programming in CD. 

We'll start with a diagram and some ideas adapted 
from Boone's paper [4]. 

Boone identifies the county Extension programs as 
the focal point of Extension CD activities. 

(V-4) 

It is based on underlying conditions including: 

1. The Extension philosophy 

2. Broad objectives thaft provide overall direction 
to thf -state Extension effort 

3. Organizational structure that strengthens and 
facilitates programming 

4. A management system, that places emphasis on 
dynamic educational leadership 

The county program is based upon the organized ef- 
forts of the county staff, the Advisory B6ard, and the 
Study Committee. 

' (V-5) 

These groups, plus local leaders with interests 
in ^ the Extension program, are involved . in study, analy- 
sis, and decision making about local conditions, prob- 
lems, and educational needs. 

(V-*6)* 

The educational needs are then translated into 
long-run educational program goals and programs. 

' \ r <v-7) 
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And, the long-run program is made operational 
through annual plans of work that are consistent with 
the long-run educational goals. 

(V-8) 

Implementation of the annual plan of work provides 
the educational activities of l the CD educational pro- 
gram. 

(V-9) 

Evaluation of the annual plan of work and of the 
long-run educational program provides a basis for de- 
cisions about both the outcomes of the educational ef- 
forts and the processes used in education. 

(V-10) 

And, evaluation findings are -input to reexamina- 
tion and analysis foxy the next iteration through the 
planning process. 

As you- think about this operational formulation, 
you. will recognize that it is consistent with the Ex- 
tension programming framework we looked at earlier. 

, ■ ' (v-D 

Now, some comments and observations about this 
operational model — some ideas that are important to 
remember as one -attempts to work in Extension pro- 
gramming for CD education. ' 



1. Programming or program development (or what- 
ever you call it) is a social process— if it is to be 
consistent with Extension philosophy. 

2. The success of your Extension program will be 
determined by the extent to which you address real ' 
educational needs in your county. 

This means /the time spent in "care and feeding 11 
of participatory programming is time invested in your 
own success. . 

3. 'As is true with, any social process, the pro- 
gramming- process is "sloppy." There are many dead 
ends, slippages, disappointments, and frustrations. 

But, it is also the way to develop a CD education- 
al program that is "where the people are." . f\ 

4. A final observation. The Program Development 
Ad Hoc Committee Report containsi an 'interesting con- 
struct that is creditedto Steven Browder [7, p. 3]. 

As noted in the report, Browder postulates Exten- 
sion's dilemma as the choice between cell 2 and cell 3. 
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None of us want lo be in cell 4. »' 

Maybe the real test of the degree to which we are 
involved in 'CD is the extent to which our programming 
activities are in cell 1? 



IMPLEMENTING THE EXTENSION COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

As we start this discussion of implementing a CD* 
program, let's look back for just a few moments to an 
idea mentioned in our previous discussion of program 
planning'; 

/ Remember the quote from VandeBer'g: 

You (the Extension worker)" are employed primarily 
as an educator, with education being the art of 
bringing about behavioral change ... [13, p. 17]. 

. (V-12) 

That s a point we do not want to forget ;wheb we* 
talk about program implementation. 

It gives us a means of evaluating the. many. many' 
types of activities we might undertake as we work with 
CD groups. " 

Majtiy,pf the roles we are 'asked*- to perforiir are "on 
te^fenee" between wdrkinftj yitk ouf» ^clients arid; working 
ou^ciiejnitd. ... " 1 *' : * 



Tfete's:^ of-;4if"^ . these * One ' 

of the things that will^ 
with" side of'ihe~fenW^ 

keep us on the fence) i^ta^^ this 
^activity (role', pbsiti<^ v i^ 
ty) part of my work as an eAxxTfrtai t" ~ , - ? 

- If the "Yes" is very weak,' or if it is actually"^ 
"ifa," the implication is clear — it is time "to re-examine 
our approach to implementation. 

With those ideas as background, let's talk about 
implementation in four different ways: (V-14) 

First — In terms of £oles and skills 

Second — In terms of todls and techniques 

Third — In terms: of the relationship to programming 
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Fourth — By ^identifying some pitfalls in imjfler 
mentation 



Roles and skillg 

■ i * v 

Consider our situation ae Extension workers, as 
educators, working in community development. 

We are worjcing with audiences who are involved in 
a wide range of activities, each of which has some sor 
of community aspect. 

As suggested previously, these are decision-making 
groups, that are democratic in nature, locality-ori- 
ented, and action-oriented. 

And, we are responsibly for providing educational 
inputs that will improve their group decision making. 

~ What kind of role A does this educational work in- 
volve? . * 

The ECOP Task Forcfe &hat wrote the report entitled; 
Community Development Concepts, Curriculum, Training 
Needs , suggests a variety of major roles [5, pp. 5-6] 

In*general terms CD is described as involving 
people to help them learn: $ 

(V-15) 

-How to work together 

•j / 

- Haw to organize their efforts 

- How. to put their concerns in -a decision making 
framework • P . 



to: 



In doing this the Extension* worker helps clients 



Participate effectively in democratic decision 
making. i L 

Apply group, decision making procedures and analyt- 
ical techniques. 

Identify goals and identify problem solutions con- 
sistent with those goals. 

Identify and mobilize iresources. from within the 
community and from'outside the community. 
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Create and sustain needed institutions. and orgbn- 



In performing these functions, Extension workers 
occupy roles that are designated as: ■ (V-l<# 

Educator 

Organizer 

Motivator - j ' ^ 

Facilitator 



And, they act as linkages to knowledge, resources, 
and facilities' that can be brought into use in resolving) 
community problems. 



As you already know, that sequence of ideas Sug- 
gests the Extension CD worker is a "jack of all trades. * f | 

It's true, but the seconcf part of the expression, 
* "master of none" isn't true. 

The CD worker does need to be a mastet of the tradel 
called, "working with people. 11 

That's the vital, irreplaceable, not to be forgot-i 
ten' skill that is f needed more than any other." 

%ie successful CD Worker is an educator who works < 
with people in finding solutions to their problems. 

* You can suggest other ways of saying these 4deas, 
but the meaning stays the same. 



Tools and techniques , 

When we talk about the tools and techniques that 

the, Extension CD worker can "use, the list seems to go 
on forever. 



Before discussing that list, a few general com- 
ments about tools and techniques. 



Th6 tools and techniques are usually described in 
ways thtft make them sound neat and orderly. 

% " ' . ■ ' - CV-17) 

But, we know from experience and observation of 
the world that almostj> aijything people do ; through group 
afction is chaotic, messy, and full of false starts and 
slippages.' / 
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So you ask, "What is the value of these orderly 
and neat, but misleading, conceptualizations of tools 
and techniques?" ' ' * 

We'd like to suggest that the number <$f tools 
and techniques is a reflection of the complexity of 
the world within which .we live and work. 

.Each of these is too simple to be complete, but 
each represents a part of the truth about group action.' 

If so, each N is potentially valuable and might best 
be looked upon as a potentially useful "tool" in the " 
Extension' worker' s "tool box." 

And, the art and science of CD is knowing what 
tool to use in what situation and at what time. 

Since we don't know all the answers, and may nevef 
know them, more than a few "tools" are missing. There 
is yet room for innovation and discovery. 

But, let'*s look at some of the ones we do ha-vte. 

*»."•• " 

At the head of the list is the sequence of prob- 
lem-solving steps we call the CD Proc'ess*r It takes 
many forms. ^ ' 

, It is a conceptualization of group application of 
the Scientific Method. 

■ 4 ; < 

Many of these formulations .were discussed in Unit 
IV of this training sequence. . y 

t - '■ 1 

We 11 not go further with them now, except to men- 
tion that each provides an overview^of the complicated 
activities we call group decision making. 

The Community Development, Concepts, Curriculum . 
training Needs publication lists 10 methods and 32 
concepts as^ belonging to the CD workers "tool box" 
[5, pp. 7-10]. ' 

The methojds include: 

1. Direct interaction with individuals and groups 

2. Community self-surveys 

3. Community self-studies 



4. Group discussion and decision-making workshops 
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5. Use of resi^rce people 

6. Use of resources .other than people 

7 . Presentation .of data and information 

8. Creationjof organization 

9* Group participation and group selection 

10. Methods combinations (combinations of meth- 
ods) . - 

Each- of these is a wajr^of 'working with people. 
The cfioice of the method to be used depends on cir- 
cumstances* and, the skills of your clientele. 

Each of us tends to have . favorite methods of 
working witfr clientele. 

If we like to do fconnhunity self -surveys, we tend 
to use community self-surveys whenever possible. 

If we like to rely on resource people, we ttend 
to be the world's best recruiters of resource people. 

J * J ' , 

If we like workshops, we tend to think in terms 
of workshops as the response to educational needs. 

Or, we may be organizers of. organizations, or . . 
grou^) participation 6xpeditors-.-whatever we are fathil*- 
iar\with and find comfortable to use. * " V 

. ✓ 

The risk inherent -to using the same method over 
and over has been neatly summed up'by Kroberg and 
Bagnell: \ 

: < ^(v-18) 

Caution: Using only one method over and over again 
may become hazardous to your problem-solving 
health. Superficiality, may be avoided by trying 
several methods ; . . [10, p. 25]. , 

One way of increasing .proficiency as a CD worker' 
(and avoiding the health hazard) , is to deliberately' 
try new methods whenever possible-*- thus adding to the 
range of methods* that are familiar and easy to use. 

/ " a 

Now, back to the 32 concepts mentioned, in Com- 
munity Development: Concepts, Curriculum; Training 
Needs. 
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Each of these is briefly described in the "appendix 
. to the publication [5, pp. 19-36]. 

It s not feasible to discuss them individually. 

But, careful study of that appendix can be very 
^useful in strengthening your set of "tools." 

* * • . r 

/ The appendix provides a comprehensive overview 
V>f jthfc £iajor Ideas and commonly used terminology o£ 
community development. 

For an interesting look at tools and techniques 
for working With! people as seen from the perspective 
/ of another discipline, we recommend The Universal 
Traveler [101 . ■ .. ] 

The whole book is intriguing because it provides 
insight into the way architects look\at many of the 1 
problems we work with. / 

- 

IJpst interesting for this - discussion is the section 
on imp letaen nation. Among the 20 methods they describe 
are some that are realty eye-catching: 

, The "Topsy" /echnique— Things just gW like topsy\ 

The "Let George Do It" Technique— No* one needs an" 
^explanation of. this method. , 

Trial and Error Methods—This may be useful*,, if 
you learn from experience. If you don't learn, it Is 
a deadend.- Cv 

"inspiration," or "Lightening Bolt"-Approach— This 
can be the only way out when a planned activity falls 
apart. But, it! s not recommended as a regular method.' 

Unfortunatel^; there is no way to capsulize The 
Universal Traveler and do it justice,. Thus, we suggest 
you secure a copy and study it. 

4 - 

But,' we can identify the important ' idea behind it. 

(V-19) 

There is no one way of approaching and solving a 
problem. Adaptability, innovation, and the willingness 
to experiment when backed up by knowledge, are keys to 
constructive problem solving. K " 
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Implementation of program ' 4 

planning • . • > i * '. • • •' 

/*- y * • 

. ■ * 

Our , comments on implementation of program 
planning will be relatively brief. 

t In the same way that CD activities are a- 
chieved through social process or group action, ^ 
* program planning also is a social process. 

, • . •: *<• ' 

When we talk about the many methods, techniques, 
and concepts that are used in implementing a CD pro- 
gram, we need' to remember that many of them also* are 
"tools 11 for program planning* 

f , ^ l - 

Thus, the community self-survey that is a*ineans 
of implementing a CD program also is an information 
input for program planning;'];- . • 

And, the group decisions that' grow out of your 
work with CD groups -are pai*t of the arena within 
which your future Extension programs, are planned. 

The CD implementation tools, techniques, con- 
cepts, and methods are also ways of working with the 
groups who work with you in program planning . 

• .... - , 

As ybu think about ways in which you can make 
- your planning groups *ef f ec£iye, dpn'^ forget, your, <CD" . 

tools and techniques also are the tools, and techniques 
' of program planning. . N . 

^ ■ ■ a 

This can be both a strength and a pitfall. 
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Some pitfalls 



After having suggested the i^se of CD methods with 
Extension progrannfaing^groups, we'll start this part of 
theL discussion by identifying a potential pitfall. 

■ \ . 

To do that, we'll go back to Boone's operational 
model [A] . " 

(V-20) 

Now, let's look at \a representation of what's com- 
monly called the community development process or the 
A ommunity problem solving framework. 

i . (V-21) 

This coiild be any one of a number of formulations 
based on the scientific method. 
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v All we really are concerned about is having! a 
formulation that's reasonably representative of the 
logical sequential set of steps groups can use on 
problem solving. * " 



Next, let's look at a slightly modified version 
of Boone's model. , " 

* (V-22) 
Note that the only change is in the relative posi- 
tion of the programming steps and that the underlying 
conditions are not explicitly stated. 

^Ifow, we'll look at them side by side. (V-23) 

■ . ■ : , \ 

The pitfall is this—many people talk about these^ 
processes as .though they were the same. 

And many act as though they were ,the same — when 
'they are very different. y 

It seems that we often start out to work on rood 
systematic programming and end up involved in a CD pro- 
ject without having completed the programming. 

This can happen repetitively. 

When it do£s, we end up beirig husy as the proverb- 
ial^ beaver but we never do any program planning. 

.' ■■v, ■ \ ? : • ' ■ • ■ ' ' ' * J. ?• 

The common name, for this is fire-fighting. ~ 
Why ddes this happen? 
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We suggest you read the resource paper by Gessaman 
?nd Rose [9] for a more complete story, but briefly 
stated: * 

1. Many people find planning dull and not inter- 
esting. , 

2. The processes are very similar and in the de- 
sire to get some "action 1 ; the group "jumps" frorffplan- 
ning programs to CD activities. 

3. And, the programming efforts neyer do- get 
done because everyone concerned is too busy to take 
time for planning. , • 

■ p 

Only you can prevent this from happening: 

/ 
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1. Know for which purpose you are working with 
your clientele. ' '. 

« 

2. Involve, people who like to plan in the .plan- 
ning, and those who like action in the CD efforts. " 

And, make your role appropriate in eacli situation 

Second pitfall — the consequences of ■ a short-run 
program without long-run goals. 

The consequences include confusion, uncoordinated 
activities, and (usually) exhaustion. . . ' ' ■ 

None of these is attrative or what you really 
want, yet many people operate this way^all the time. ' 

What are the reasons for this? 

1. Because clients asiTyfeu to do many things — 
usually they do so all of the tiineO * * 

2. You have no clearly identified long-run goals 
for your Extension CD program. .. 

3. Thus, you, have no basis other than '-'no time" 
for not honoring any request for assistance. ■■> 

4- ;So, you try to do everything you are, asked to 
do until you are hopelessly ove^- commit ted. 

S.elf defense is a set* if goals jointly identified 
by you and your clientele. 

Plus, the courage to use the goals as the primafy 
basis for your selection* of program activities. 

What pitfalls are you conscious of? 

What- causes them? <- .. J * 

How' can they be avoided? " 

The two mentioned here are only ttfe "top of the 
iceberg." 



EVALUATING AN EXTENSION CD PROGRAM — 

FQLLOWING UP ON YOUR WORK , '(V-24)| 



The discussion in this portion of the unit is 
based almost entirely -jon papers by Sara Steele [11,12].H 
Tfre most recent is enclosed as a resource paper [12]. 
This outline follows it- quite closely. 

Follow-up is tie €ay you get a measure of the 
impact of your GD project: T 

(V-25) 

How many, we re affected by the project? 

* 

Who was affected? 

• ■ ■ ■ ' . i 

JWHatr was accomplished?- 




What was the value of .that accomplishment 

■ * • \ • ... ^ 

Foll<3^-up includes a cluster of Activities: 

. - *• r . (V26) 

Determining the amount* of > impact of the 
effort. ■ i 

■ ' ' * * X 

? Analyzing *and evaluating* the sufficiency of 

that impact^, J 

Cbmn^uni eating information about^the '.impadt , 

Using that information to build and improve, 
programs. \ . * 

How do we decide what type of follow-up is needed' 

The four. basic questions about this ar/T 

(V-2! 

1. What X& the primary purpose of the 
follow-up? 

• 2. What type of follow-up is needed? 

3. , What role will comn^nity leader^ play? 

4. What kind of information is needed? 

First, let*s look at the reasons for follow-up: 

(V-28)| 

1. To , learn more about being involved in CD:! 
* Wh^t are the impacts of methods <&oed? 
• „ What tools and techniques were effective? 
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What did you do that did and didn't work? 

2. To help your community leaders achieve 
J satisfaction: 

Follow-up provides motivation and growth. 

'Follow-up improves morale. \ 

*\ f 

3. Extension ^Accountability 

♦To provide evidence your support is justi- 
fiable , ' . 

Most people raril^liese reasons in this same tjrder. 

But, f that doesn't mean //3 is unimportant. 

In the long-run all are equally^important. 
^ r " i 

Your job depends on the extent to which you can \ 
demonstrate that your work make£ an impact. 

The reason or purpose of^ the follow-ap determines 
what you do. It will affect} 

{ t - - (V-29)' 

1. The nature of what /you examine — f 

If you want to imptove youf program, you'll 
want considerable dgpitil. 

If -you want to get support for the* budget, 
only a^ broad-brush approach is needed. You'll 
examine the big picture, not the details., 



The extent to which social interaction is in- 
volved in the evaluation — 

Are you doing it alone and for yourself? 

Or, are you working N with a group in follow-up 
^ with benefits for theA and you? 

.^ 3. Extent to which results will be communicated — 

For yourself—a few notes will probably do. 

For your colleagues — a page or two of informa- 
• ■ tion/ 
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' \ 
For your administrators or the public— .a 
more detailed and complete report. 

The main idea here is to pick your purpose and 
target ahead, of time and proceed accordingly ., 

How about involving community leaders? 
* 

The answer is "yes," If . there are roles they can 
fulfill and if you are willing to commit the time neces- . 
sary to help them. ' 

...... \ - ' (V-30) 

- levels of involvement can include: 

1. Initiate and plan follow-up. 

2. Provide information and data. - 

, 3.. Secure needed information and data 

4. Interpret and evaluate information and 
data* 

5. Communicate the follow-up findings. 

4 

Sources of information about impact include: 

• (V-31) 
1. . Casual or systematic observation 

2. Casual or systematic discussion or review 

3. Formal studies of various types 

There 1 s no clear-cut guideline for the -optimal 
level of involvement. 

Two rules of thumb are: 

1. Involve community leaders in as much .of 

( the follow-up as they are willing to dp. 

2. Involve them in communicating the results 
— it makes sure they know the findings. 

Now, what type of follow-up do you want to do? 

, (V-32) 

1. A descriptive study? 

2. An evaluation where you make judgments? 

3. Or^mayb'e you want both? 

f ; 
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If possible, decide before'you start because 'youp 
decision will shape the whole follow-up effort. 

Don't forget' there is a wide range of possible 
follow-up activities. Some should be done on every- 
thing; others are appropriately used only every once 
in a while % You might try this: 

CV-33) 

* 1. A mental follow-up on everything. (V-34) 
Who did what? What happened? Why? What do 
some representative people say about the 
program? (Ask a them.) Be objective and 
analytical.- * 

2. Review sessions on all major activ-,(V-35) 
ities . Pull together those who are involved 
in both, planning and action and thoroughly 
review the program. In other words, 
debrief ! ' 

, 3. Media features on about on^half (V-36) 
of your major program. Work with a media 
representative, but he/she does the 
writing. * Features have advantages o,f 
* i wide dissemination. 

4. A formal study or research effort once 
every few years. Evaluate your program, 
with outside help. Work with the rer 
search effort to ensure that demands on , 
clientele time are minimized. 

(V-37) 

A framework fpr information gathering in follow-up 
activities has bedn prepared by-Bennett and published 
in a circular 'entitled Analyzing Impacts of Extension 
Programs .[3] . : 

Bennett suggests use of seven types of information: 

'S* (V-38) 

1. Input (quantity and quality) 

2. Activity (what was done and when) 

3. People involved (who and how many) 

s : > 4. Reaction (was it worthwhile?) 

5. KASA (what did they learn? — changes i,n 
*i ' ' knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) 
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6. Practice (what will people do now — 
behavioral change) 

7. End results and value (what was the real 
meaning or result of the educational ef- 
fort having occurred) 

This system is too extensive to cover thoroughly 
right now, but -if you are really interested in follow- 
up, we recommend reading Bennett f s circular. 

Now, back to Steele f s discussion [12]. 

Three types of CD results that might be looked at 
in follow-up are suggested!: 

(V-39)' 

1. Tangible accomplishments occuring through 
your direct efforts — something that hap- 
pened because you did it. 

2. Tangible results from others 1 actions 

> that were based on information you pro- 
, vided. 

3. Generalized results that may have pay off 
^over time- because of increased understand- 
ing, improved skills, or changed atti- , 
tudes. j 

Each of these can be part of the information ba 
for your follow-up. 

If you think through your follow-up you'll know 
.what types of information are most important. ' 

Overall, the ty^pes of decisions you need to make 

i t « < v -*0) 

1. What is the purpose of mjr follow-up? 

2. What role will community leaders play? 

3. Wha£-type of follow-up is needed? ■ % 

4. What information is vital for the fol- 
low-up? 

Based on the answers to those questions, you can 
plan your follow-up. 

But, the most important idea, is this: 

FOLLOW UP ON THE IMPACT OF YOUR EFFORTS. 

(V-41) 
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SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR 
WORK GROUP REPORTS 



Each work group will be working in a host county: with responsibility 
for< developing program proposals for an Extension CD program in the host 
county. The proposals are to be based on simulation of the Extension pro- 
gramming .process. Time constraints and limited' knowledge of the host 
county, its residents and local conditions, will prevent t;he simulation 
from being fully realistic. However, with moderate effort 'the simulation 
can involve sufficient realism to make it a valuable learning experience. 
A written report of the simulation and the program possibilities will be 
prepared and shared with other work groups and residents of the host coun- 
ties. Suggestions for organizing and conducting the \/ork group activities 
are presented here to assist the work groups in their programming effdrts. 

An operational model of Extension programming in CD is presented in 
the "first major section of the content outline. In the work group activi- 
ties it is expected that each work group will apply the model to its host 
county situation and prepare a written report describing both the process 
of program development,, and (to the extent possible) the specif ic^ of the 
proposed program* ^ t 

This will require that the work group "collapse" the time dimension 
of the programming process and, in a few days, identify and simulate many . 
programming activities that would normally occur over periods of months 
or years. We suggest that each work group consider the following pro- 
cedures as a means of dealing with the time and information constraints: 

1. Identify in a diag ram the ma j o r component s of t he p rog'rammi^ 
1 model and the sequential nature of its steps (components) 

2. For each component, identify in general terms the information 
needs and activities necessary to complete tljfat part of the 
programming process. Note: Do not attempt to, list details — 
general aspects only. • 

3. Classify those information needs'and activities as:' 
' a. • Feasible to deal with through work group activities 

b. Not feasible to deal with through work group activities 
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"' ' ' ' - ■ .•■ \ ' ' . 

4. By involving^ your host county cooperators, generate information ' 
and insights that you can put together as a reasonable bfsis for 
thinking about programming. Cbmbine this information with things 
you^ observe, conclusions you arrive at through group discussion, 
and knowledge of the existing fcxtension program. 

5. Develop a set of Extension CD program proposals that reflect, 
for all components (or steps) of the operational model: 

- a. The things you know that relate to that component or step 

b. The things you would need to know in addition tt> your present 
information : 

c. The process (or activity) you would undertake to involve lo- 
cal people in completing the information base . 

d. The outcome ^you are willing to' assume would result from that 
process or a^jj^ity (In the parts of the model where se- 
quential action is implied, these assumptions are input to 
the next £tep or component of the operational model of pro- 
gramming.). 

6* Relate the short range Extension activities that you propose to 
^ the long run programming needs of' the county and of Extension. 

An example of the type of approach that would be appropriate for .a 
work group report is : 

Suppose you conclude that the programming model implies long 7 
run goals must be identified by the community as a basis for botlf 
local CD activities and the couijty Extension program. You know it 
might. take twoj^r three years to identify long term goals, and even 
then they may be subject to re-definition. But, you also find a 
community^ttitude survey gives some insigh^ into areas of concern 
in the community. 

Your report could reflect the present situation, propose a 
method (or process) for identifying long-term goals, and state that ' 
you assume the attitude survey areas of concern are adequate interim 
substitute for long ternh goals. 

Then, for the remainder of your report, the attitude survey 
. areas of concern are treated as though' they were long term goals for 
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purposes of your program planning. That is, they provide foci for 
your short term Extension program proposals until such time as the 
goal identification activities provide replacements (one "of your 
short-term activities is, of course, . prq^^ng educational support 
to the goal identification process).* 7 

By v 'using this approach, the work group reppft can r with considerabl 
realism, provide a description of activities/£'hrougtfout the entire pro- 
gramming process. When written up, the resulting plans can provide a 
quite adequate basis for communication to others about the work group 
experience. 
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Processes of extension program development 

SOURCE: EXTENSION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RELATIONSHIP^ TO EXTENSION SYSTEMS, IOWA 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, IOWA STATE JTNIVERSITY, FEB. 1974. 
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• • :■• * - : • ; * . , ' '. ■ . ■ ■■ ;■ ■■ ■ 
EXTENSION PROGRAMMING FRAMEWORK ' 



V 



I T Y IDEALS- 

4". ' '< 

•vs. 



IT Y SITUATION- 1 



IDENTIFY PROBLEM 

IDENTIFY LEADERS & 
ORGANIZATIONS 

'■I y 

-IDENTIFY RESOURCES ' 

•IDENTIFY & ANALYZE 
ALTERNATIVES 

" i t ' 
■ESTABLISH PRIORITIES 

MAKE DECISION - 

: ' ; ■ tv >•••: ' 

PLAN- IMPLEMENTATION 
IMPLEMENT 

EVALUATE; PER -I DEALS '- 
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ORGANIZE FOR PLANNING 
-ADVISORY BOARD :• 
-STUDY COMMITTEE, 



-INVOLVEMENT OF LEADERS 
■ & AGENTS • : 
-STUDY. & ANALYSIS 
■-■01 





-TRANSLATE DECT S IONS TO 
L.R. ' 



-OPERATimiZE ,L;R c PROGRAM 

WORK 



-ANNUAL PLAN 

t. 



■IMPLEMENT ANNUAL PLAN 
OF WORK 



EVALUATE ANNUAL PLAN £)F 
L.R. PROGRAM 



^PROCESS < 



h 



■ CD PROCESS 



PROGRAMMING FRAMEWORK 
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FOLLOWING, UP ON PROJECT IMPACT 



I- . \ 

I 

5 




\ 



/ 
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J 0^ 



V 



5 i> 



-- FORCE OF, THE PROJECT AND. THE 
• , DENT MADE BY IT 



HOI MANY. WERE AFFECTED-? 




WHO WAS AFFECTED?" 
PAT /AS' 




WHAT WAS .THE .VALUE Of. THE ' 
Y THING'S THAT ^ERE ACCOMPLISHED 
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FOLLOW UP INCLUDES: 




-DETERMINING AMOUNT OF IMPACT 



:- ANALYZING & .EVALUATING SUFFICIENCY 




m INFORMATION ABOUT IMPACT 




-USING THAT INFORMTION • IN BUILDING 



• AND IMPROVING PROGRAMS' , > 



FOUR- BASIC DECISIONS : - 

1. PURPOSE? | 

2. • TYPE V FOLLOW' UP? • . 
3> ROLE OF COMMUNITY LEADERS 




1 ' 



PURPOSE'S OF- FOLLOWING UP ON* WMl 



- TO UEjARN 



sir 



- IMPROVE LEADER 'SATISFACTION 

- EXTENSION ACCOUNTABILITY 



LEADER ^INVOLVEMENT IN-. FOLLOW OP 




INFORMATION TO 
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AND PLAN 





TIONP : 



- PROVIDE" I 

SECURE INFORMATION' 





CONSTITUENTS & OTHER LEADERS,... 
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< I •• ft. 



o 

0. 



■ s 



lit 



f 



i 1 



»' 

i T » 



1 IT 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT IMPACT 



— > CASUAL OR SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION 



— CASUAUOR SYSTEMATIC DISCUSSION 
. ., v OR INTERVIEWS V '. , V 



A, .FORMAL STUDY ^RET&ARCH) 



0 



■ I 



J 



DESCRIPTIONS TELL CLEARLY, & .CONCISELY. 



. WHO? 



HOW 'MANY? 



WHAT RESULTS? 



WHAbVALU.E? 



V'' 




FORM 'JUDGMENTS ABOUT THE 



SUFFICIENCY .OF -IMPACT x 
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•A 



' A Pf SO ACHES TO .-FOLLOW UP 




) MENTAL REVIEW/-. 



ALL MAJOR • — ' , , - • ) gR'OUP REVIEW 



1 



iMjALF" OF -MAJOR ■ 4 MEDI A FEATURES 

ONCE EVERY FEW YEARS > A FORMAL STUDY 



V 



W. : 



5 



MENTAL REVIEW 



- OBSERVE CAREFULLY 



--TALK TO A FEW RANDOMLY 
v SELECTED- PEOPLE 

- BE OBJECTIVE AND ANALYTICAL 



REVIEW SESSIONS 




.5* 



> J 




INVOLVE KEY PART ID I PAN" 



--"'PROVIDE AND INTERPRET IN FOR- 
MAT ION ALMOST- SIMULTANEOUSLY^ 




- CAN BE RECORDED ON PAPER FOR 

NTATION OF IMPACT 




PLANNING GROUPS SHOULD ALSO- FOLLOW 



■ <* 
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RESEARCH TYPE EFFORT 



, t 



- SOMETHING REALLY IMPORTANT, CONTROVERSIAL, 1 
• '.■•■.OR A PILOT PROJECT ' '• . ; 

- INVOLVE SPECIALIST'^ ADMINISTRATOR -U 



-WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH COLLEAGUE. 



-- RESEARCH 'YOUR PROGRAM' RATHER THAN 

1 ' ' r „ , ' 'J 

ACTIVITIES OR PROJECTS.. 



4 




- I 



i* ■ # 



i , 1 *> m \ 



* 1 




T # Y PES OF J N FORMATION. (BENNETT ) ' 



INPUT- . 
ACTIVITY . 



PEflPU INVOLVED.. 



REACTION' 



(.LEARNING). 

v. ■ . ' C 



A" 



*0 
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V 



■4 



(ACTION OR PRODUCT) 



PRACTICE 



END RESULTS & VALUE- '- M MEANING 
TO PEOPLE ; AND COMMUNITIES) ■'• 



erjc ; 



5 



0. : 



^NATURE OF CD RESULTS 

T 

TANGIBLE THROUGH YOUR ^EFFORTS 

TANGIBLE AS ^LEADERS USE WoR 
MAT I ON YOU PROVIDED: 

GENERAL RESULTS IN TERMS $F- 
IMPROVED UNDERSTANDING, 
SKILLS, AND ATTITUDES 
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overall decisions v 
Purpose;? 

type of follow , up? \ 

role of communit y l e a d e r s ? 

kind of information? 
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Detailed Daily Schedule 
Intensive Training for Community Development 
Unit, V: Extension Programming 

(Place)- . 
„ (Dates) 



Daily Schedule 



^Resources 



Sunday 



3:00 p.m. 
(room) * 



Training Staff Meeting 



Monday 



9:00 a.m. 



1:30 p.m. 



C_) 



Registration 
welcome . 

Introductions, Orientation 



Training Staff 



Intent oi Session: > 

1. To assist participants and staff to become acquainted. 

2. .To improve understanding of expectations of the 

training experience. . . 



3:00 p.m. ' Philosophy of Extension 

.Extension Program Planning 



Staff or Re- 
source Person 



Intent of Session: • \ 

To gain an understanding of the overall framework for 
Extension educational program development, implementation, 
and evaluation. 



5:30 p.m. 

C ) 

^6:30 p.m. 
• ( ) 



Social hour 



Dinner 



r 



Intent of Session: - * j ' 

1. To provide opportunity for becoming better acquainted, 
'2. To stimulate interaction and the formation of a group 
■ identity. 



J 



* Note blank for the large meeting room assigned for all plenary sessions 
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Tuesday 



r 

7 



8:30 a.m. 



Developing the CD Program f Staff or Re- ' . 

'.. source Person 



Intent of Session: * 

1. To gain further understanding of CD- program develop- ' 
ment, including: planning, pr8blem r solving,' assembly 

y and analysis of data, goal -identification*,' sh'ort and 
long range program thrusts, evaluation design, etc;. 

2. To provide participants an opportunity to interact ^~ 
with re£>urce pei£sorvs on program development particu- 
lars. « ■ J K 



11:00 a.m. 



Preview Project Report 



Staff 



Intent of Session: 

To provide participants a framework' fdi 



group reports 



1:00 p.m. 



3:00 .p.m., 
, (smallgroup 
rooms) 




/ 



An overview of the are 
which host coutitieg^re 
located 

Review of background infor- 
mation on host eounties^f oji 
ach assigned ^tudy grottf^ 

Work groups will identify 
additional, needed informa- 
tion and determine proced- 
ures for obtaining it. 



Extension Dis- 
trict Supervis- 
or and Area Ex- 
tension Agent, 
CD 



County Extension 
Agent for each, 
host county 



Intent^ of Session: * * 

1. To becbme well informed about the host area and its 
needs for CD programming. I , \ 

2. To gain experience in identifying informatidn o needs 
and assembly procedures'. « y 
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f 



Wednesday 
All day 



Travel to assi&n^d host 
county by. each work group 

> 

On-site overview of .coun- 
ty situation - work 
groups 




itatbr 
ch group * 

t County 
Agents - Selected 
Loca(l Leaders . 



Intent of Session: 

1. To become well informed about the host county — its 
communities , the physical, social, economic, poli- 
tical conditions, etc. 

To begin obfaining insights on conditions , ^programs, 
and potentials for County Extension CD programming. 



2: 



Gather relevant county CD 
information - work groups 



Host County Agents 
and Facilitators 



intent of Session: • ■ 

1. Jo 'become acquainted with sources of 'information 
relevant to CD programming. 

2. To gain furtheT experience ingathering and anal- 
yzing that infotmation for use as a basis for CD 
programming . ' % 





7- 



Thursday. 



8:30 a.m. 
( ) 



1:00 j^m. 



Implementing: Techniques 
Definitions, Roles in pro- 
gram planning for CD edu- 
cational programs 

Work group activities in 
CD programming 



Resource Person 
or Training 
Staff 



Host :* County & 
Agents and Fa- 
cilitators* 



Intent of Session: 

1. To g^in further understanding of CD program implemen- 
tation. 

2. To ensure participants are awar^ of selected resource 
publications zhat provide .insights on implementation 
of . CD programs. 

3. To create awareness of the nature of social processes 
involved in CD. , 

4. To review some of the roles of Extension workers and 
citizens involved in CD. 

5. To examine .some pitfalls of CD programming. 



Friday 



Study County 



County. study con tir^ued by 
work groups - < 



Host County 
Agent and Fa- 
cilitators 



Saturday and, 
Sunday 



Activities selected by par- 
ticipants. 
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Monday 



8:30 a.m. 

( ) 



Evaluating and follow-up 
of Extension CDjprograms 



Resource ^Person 
or Training 
Staff 



Intent of Session: 

IV- To obtain increased knowledge of Extiension evaluation 
techniques and methods — including: data collection, 
interpretation,' and reporting procedures. 
-2. To become acquainted with future programming benefits 
that can come from evaluation* results. 



10:30 a.m. Developing proposed Ex- 

tension CD programs - 
work groups 



Host County 
Agents and Fa- 
cilitators 



Intent of Session: f 

1. To begin the practice of developing Extension CD pro- 
gram proposals based upon conditions and concents of! 
the study area. These will involve aspects of plan-^ 

$5 ning implementation and evaluation. 

2. To identify 'the extent to which available information 
provides a basis for wo*rk ^roup reports. " 



Tuesday 



8:30 a.m. 



■ \ . # ■ ; ' 

/ .1- . ' - 

Continue developing pro- 
posed Extension CD programs 
in each wark group • 



Wednesday 



8:30 a.m. 
' ( J 



A 



1 



The perspective of group m 
interaction 



Participant - 
Staff Discus- 
sion . 



Intent of' Session: . - 

1. To assist participants in viewing arid understanding the 
dynamics of g^oup interaction observed in ^he stttdy 

• county. v 

2. To assist* participants in objective review and gainsight 
on the group dynamics within each work group. 



10:30 a.m. 
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Continue developing pro- 
posed Extension CD Pro- 
gram ■ . ' . 



lor 



Thursday ._ 



8:30 a.m. \ 
(Study' 
County): 



County feedback on CD 
program proposals 



I Work groups and 
county leaders 



Intent of Session: J ■ 

1. *To* interact with residents of study area^cbncerning 
J » ' their reaction to the program proposals." 

*2. To help participants* tq identify t;he extent to which 
•program proposals do not fully match local Interests 
and concerns. * 



1:00 p.m. 
( ) 



5~ 



Work group sharing of 
program proposals 



Wotk groups 



Intent^of Session: 

1. To benefit by discussion afld . comparisons of program 

proposals fr t 

/ 2. To benefit by exchange of experience 



6:Q8^.m. 



Informal" Dinner and 
Social Event 



Friday 



8:30 a.m, 
( ) 



12:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 



Work group sharing con- 
tinues 

Evaluation of workshop ^ 
Certificates awarded 



Li|ncheon 



Travel safely 
Training staff meets to 
complete final details 



^3tt i J 
Work groups ^ 



Training, Staff 



/ 



RESOURCE PAPER 
UNIT V 



PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
IN COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 



6, • \ 



u 



The phil^>sop|iy of program development in Cooperative Extension^woVk in 
the United States is robted in the following basic tenets, or principles, 
that are widely accepted as a basis for the conduct of Extension education- 
al programs throughout the* United Statfes. 

The mission of the Cooperative Extension Service is to^extend life- 
long, cp^tinuing educational opportunities to the people of the United 
States in' those areas in which Extension has the competence and the legal 
and moral obligation to serve. The Cooperative Extension Servicers a 
dynamic educational system oriented to the development of educational pro- 
grams ^designe'd to meet the changing needs of diverse publics. In carrying 
out this responsibility^, the Cooperative Extension Service is guided by the 
principle of Vhelping people' to -help themselves." The process of Extension 
education involves working "with" people and not "for" thenu It joins with 
people in helping them to t identify needSy problems, and opportunities; / 
stiudy their resources; arf$ arrive at desirable courses of actxon in line ' 
with their desires, resources, and abilities. As the situation and educa-, 
^tional lpvel .of people changes, so do t^programs of the Extension Ser- 
vice. The Cooperative Extension, Service conducts educational programs 
which, result in the development of skills,, .attitudes, and understanding of 
, people wfiich will enable them to: conserve and effectively use natural 
; resources; efficiently pVoduce range, ^farm, . and fprest products; increase 



A Philosophy of Extension Program Development is a framewdlsjc of basic 
principles, tenets, and beliefs which have evolved anc^are held by Exten- 
sion staff in^th^ Cooperative, Extension Service for guidance in the plan- 
ning ^conducting, and evaluat^n^ of Extension educational programs. This 
resource paper is taken from Extension Program Development and, Its Relation- 
ship to E xtension Managegugt Information Systems , a-Report of the Prograip 
Development Ad. Hoc Committee. Ames: Iowa Cooperative Extension Service^ % 
Iowa State University. Fe£*tiary 1974. * 

■ • ' \''m ■ - . v' ; 



effectiveness df .the marketing distribution system; optimize their deve^Lop- 
ment as individuals/ and as members of the. family and community; improve^ 
their -cbiiununity grganizati6n, services, and environment.; develop as in- . 
formed leaders in a democratic society; and raise their level of living 
tHrougjh wise jresot^rce ^management tq achieve family goals i 

Extension's ^trength^is the involvement of people in the program , , 
development 'process in determining, planning, and carrying out programs 
that meet their needs. Since the early beginnings of Extension, it has 
been assumed that people must be reached where they are— in terms of tlieir 
level of interest ancf"; understanding. It is especially" important to in- 
volve them ^ifl^identifying needs, concern^, and interests and to analyze 
problems that concern and affect them. ' 

Change is a prerequisite to progress. Progress is made when people 
have ideas atiout improvements and the skill and opportunities to try them 
out. _ * . ' 

Educational changes in people -are ^prerequisite to progress in a- ' 

democratic society. . The philosophy" df ;Extension is that people be a^sistpd 

within a democratic framework to achieve progress. Extension's focus on ' 

peopfc is through programs in which; self-expression; self-direction ^; .a^nd 1 

self-improvement are encouraged. Cooperative Extension work is "e^duc^tipn 

for action—action b£ individuals— action by groups." It is educa.tioJ^ in 

which, through", participation* incUviddjals develop their own abilities" in 

prablem^ solving/ It is education that helps people develop skills* in 

problem identification, goal determination,, analysis , evaluation, arid 

choice. It is education -tjrat provides ^-opportunities for people -tio develop 

. 0 - "• • * : ■. t * 

traits of character, qualities of leajler^hip, and' knowledge of issues and 

concerns that enable them' to be productive ci^izen^ and to achieve progress 

in a changing society. ■' . ... ^ v r ; . ^ 

Stephen Brower has developed 3 model defining; four basic tfypes of 

educational approaches which taring into ^harp^focuV tfee relationships -of 

involving and not involving the* learner > arid the teacher iti planning and' 

implementation '(figure" 1). , \ m 

' He postulates a philosophic . dilepna for^Extension educators, primarily 
. / ( , ' . * 

between type^ 2 and type 3, y^t advocates type 1 as being the sound approach 





1 






People, ■' , : 


, v * ■ ' * 








^ , (learners) 


ft -< . 


t ■ ' * 1 






Involve 


• Not involve * 


• 




Involve 


l. 


Education 


2 ./ Academic 




Educator 


— 




;. for 






^ (change 




V 

/ 


k reality 


■ - : -I- > • 




agent) ^ 


Not ; 


( 3 V 


"Grass, roots" 


4. .Propaganda' 


\ 




Involve^ 






ft v?. 



: . . ;:; r- • I 

Figure 1. Model defining four basic types of educational 
approaches °to planning and conducting educa- 
tional^ programs*** ^ 8 ' ■ 



Success in t he op er^ tdpn of type 1 involves utilization of organization, 
social change and motivational processes. > / 

• Prpgrjeuv'. determination i^aV deliberative , Intellectual" process which 
focuses on .a careful anaJ^ysiso^^problems , Interests, and concerns of 
people and the environment* which affects them. Vlt requires a careful * in- ' ^ 
teractipn of clientele, kgent$, specialists, •supervisors, admihistrators, s 
and Extension advising and supports-groups for most effective programs. ; 
, Ttoere are four bases for educational program priorities and emphases ^ ^hey 



include: 
1. 



2. 



.■ -Expressed njaedg of people . Audience- of pe^ple-gerier ated pro- . 
grafts focus on their expressed needs, interests, 'and concerns and 
are the result of local program development committees. The view- 
point, of the clientel^is the. cornerstone of effective. Extension 
programs. ^ „ " • 

'Analysis ,o£ environment and other conditions of society . ^The 
Careful analysis by professionals such as agents, specialists, 
and special technical and industrial gfroups and by community 



X. 




X 



\ See Brower, Stephen F. , "Dilemma of Adult Educators Journal of 
Cooperative Extension ; Vol. II,. No. 2, 1964. 
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•groups of 'the envitonment ahd contemporary . life broadens t^e pro- 

" • gram perspective and focuses programs on societal needs. Socio- 

^ *. economic trends^ are analyzed, and emerging problems, are identi- 

4 fled. The breadth and balance qf educational programs' are en- 
- * - * «j 

hanced when they are built upon this framework. \, 

Emerging research results . As 'new knowledge becomes available or 
' new technology is developed by research and interpreted by spe- 
cialists, it is possible to- incorporate this into^ program deter-* 
minatiori, which then results in educational programs based on 
these new findings. V ' V,-' ^ . 

- 4. Administrative! response to recommendations and presstires of Coop- 
erative "Extension support groups . There are taarty e'ducatibnal in- 
, stitutions, legislative bodies , government agencies, organiza- 
1 ' tions, advisory grdups, and special interest groups who Ifeve in- , 
tereste and cpncerns for Extensionj educational programs. Their 
>vt6%^oints and pressiires ; must also be considered in pd^gram deter- 
x: mination, especially where funding in the- political process is 

involved. , V 
It is important' thSt Extension staff members, university departments, 
representatives of clientele groups, and Extension support groups have an 
^^J^ortunity for continuous input to the program determination process so , 
that programs are effectively balanced between felt needs, emerging prob- 
lems, and new knowledge. 

Program development is a continuous staff interaction process involv- 
ing intermittent and continuous dialogue, negotiation*, joint decision 
making, ^nd coordination between t% people and their Extension committees, 
* staff members' in'the Extension organization, departments of the land grarit 
^pbfersity, agencies, organizations, and other relevant groups* This 
interaction results in coordinated programs that effectively meet tfie needs 

of people wherever they live and focuses on thei,r changing behavior pat- 
k • ■ f ' ^ 

terns and the societal situations in which they live. ► 

f Program development processes should have a built-in framework for 

accountability in terms of the impact their educational programs have on 

the welfare tff people, the economy, and/or the institutions in communities 
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where people live. With changes in funding, a mushrooming interest in 
continuing education^ limited resources, and a growing concern about ef- 
fectiveness of educational institutions, there is more need for evaluating 
the utilization of resources to achieve desired, educational results in 
terms of program objectives. Such an Evaluation system demons trates' to . 
publics and funding agencies that desired results are being obtained and 
that methods are efficient. This t3 a continuing challenge in the decade 
of the 1970s. ^ 

jit is generally agreed that the philosophy and organization for Ex- 
tension program development influences the behavior of each Extension 
staff member and involved lay person. Therefore, ft is recommended that 
each state Cooperative Extension Service should review and develop a 
philosophy and organization for program development for its state*,, com- 
tnunicate this philosophy and o_rganizatidft to it's staff, develop under- 
standing of implications, and seek commitment by all Extension sfaff to 
the philosophy and organizational framework for Extension program develop- 
menc. * , 

An institutional framework and organization for program development 
is a primary condition that must be developed .and maintained if program 
development processes are to result in effective programs. 



V 
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, THE CD PROCESS AND EXTENSION CD PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT* 

Paul H. Gessaman and Gordon Dl Rose 

• • I ' ' 

This brief paper is the -outgrowth of our having been present at many ' 
"discussions in which the community development prtfcess was equated with the 
process for- Extension CD program development. Superf icial; observation in- 
dicates these processes often are equated in practice with negative conse- 
quences for the development of Extension CD programs. 

k The paper begins with description jof- the two processes and a^discus- 
sion of their similarities and differences. Then, the causes conse- $ 
quences of not maintaining the separate identity and functions of theftwo 
processes are examined, followed by some suggestions for maintaining the 
integrity of each. The paper concludes with some comments about the value 
and us^or long-run educational goals identified through the program devel- 
opment process. 

• . . ' . The Processes Compared 
The community development ^process 

The formulation illustrated in Figure l^is one of many that differ 
only in details of wording or diagram. The exact formulation makes little ." 
difference as long as the basic elements of a systematic problem-solving 
sequence are included. The process starts with problem identification ? 
growing out of the divergency between community ideals (what ought to be) 
and the community ^situation (what is),. Recognition is taken of the, many * 

* 

Adapted from a portion of an earlier publication by the authors [2].* 

** - 

Extension Economist, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, and Program 
Director, Community Resource Development and Public Affairs, University of 
Minnesota, ' respectively. 



places in the process at which it is possible to identify a new disparity 
between "what ought to be" and "what is." 



r-C6mmunity Ideals 



vs. 



— Community Situation— 1 



Identify Problem 

*• 

Identify Leaders & Organizations 
Identify Resources- 
Identify & Analyze Alternatives 
Establish Priorities 

* * .. 

Make Decision 

Plan Implementation ^ 

Implement 

Evaluate Per Ideals 



Figure 1. A conceptualization of the 

community development process 



\ 



Thk process moves from identification of the divergency between ideals 
and the actual situation to probleih identification, leadership recruitment,, 
problem analysis, prioritization and decision making, implementation, and 
evaluation. Opportunities for feedback are numerous, and identification 
of "gaps" between ideals and actual situations can occur at numerous points 
in the process. ' 

Each of these "gaps" can be the starting-point for anQther problem-* 
solving process. Thus, any iteration of the CD ptocess has potential to 
become the source of many problem-solving activities each of which also has 
that same potential. Thfs proliferation, is most likely if those involved 
find their problem-solving . activities to be both interesting and success- 



ful. 



/ 
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The CD process can be undertaken by any group with interest in pr&b- 
lem-solving and ^s often initiated by persons other than Extension pro- " 
feissiohals.^ Extension workers can .relate to these problem-solving activi- 
ties through use of the program development processT Ihe program^ develop- 

> ■■ \_ " 

ment process provides a means of designing. appropriate educational efforts 

• ' • ' . - ' « > *fe 

that will facilitate the community development process, but it isfiistinct- 

ly different from the CD process. 

. : "■• . /x u '\ " ; v 

Thej program development process k 

The program development model suggested by Boone [1, pp.* 7-14] can be 
arranged as illustrated in Figure 2 without modifying its intent or mean- 
in^. The focal point of program development remains the county program, 
wi|th the process steps arranged in order or occurrence. 



^-Organize for Planning . ■ 

-Advisory Board - 
-Study £ommi ttee ' - . 

i >. t 

Involvement of Leaders & Agents 

■ -Study & ^Analysis 
-Diagnoses" 0 

— -Translate Decisions to L.R. Programs - 

— • Operational ize* L'.'R: Program 
-Annual Plan of Work . 

— Implement -Annual Plan of Work 

— Evaluate Annua] Ptah of Work & L.R. Program 
-Outcomes 
-Process ■ v 

. • ■■ * ; • , 

Figure 2. An Extension programming framework 

.■ J/ Z 

As was the case with the conceptualization of the CD process, this 
formulation of the Extension programming process is only one of many that 
might be used. Any formulation illustrating the process as starting with 



^his formulation does not alter the modei pre-conditions that Boone 
identifies as philosophy, pbj ectives , structure and management [1, pp. 8-9] 




study of the community situation, moving through steps of^ahalysis, long- 
run goal setting, short-ruif program development and implementation, and 
ending with evaluation and feedback could be -used. 



Similarities" and differences " ' 

— : : » — * '■' "'^ - _ ; • 

,? The CD process And the Extension programming process ar^ both social 
processes'. Both move foryard through group interactions occurring over 
time. They'are Vitiated and sustained through the voluntary participation 
at local* leaders &nd citizens. ' And, thfey are subject to all tKe slippages, 
lost time and effort, and occasional confusion that mark most types of 
social action. r V ^. 

, If the formulations of Figures 1 and 2 are placed' together, othgr 
similaritie^become evident (Figure 3) : v > 

ii^ftoth start with study of the community. - 

2. Both involve lay persons who are supposed to identify the diver- 
gency between the community situation, and community ideals for 
its situation., ^ 

3. Both are continuing processes that go on ovef time if the! pro- 
cesses are to be fully operational. - / 

4. The short run pay-off for members of the groups that identify the 
divergency between "what f s" and "what should be" (the initiating 
group of the CD process, tjie study committee and advisory board 
of the programming process) 'Is difficult to identify. 

When we.hirn to ^onsideration of the differences, these are as real 
as the similarities, but much less evident unless tt$e intept and nature of 
the processes are kept cl^rly in mind: ^ 

1. The community development process has as its intended output a 
community (group) decision that m^y result in an action project « 
or more CD process activities. 

The intended output of the Extension programming process is, 

i 

tl^e' identification of long, run educational goals and the design 
of annual plans of work complementary to those. goals. 

2. Any community development process may involve, or may be partially 
dependent upon, Extension programs*, but the intent of the process 
is to develop a direct response to perceived community problems. 

1U 
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- Communi ty S i tua ti op - 

'f — 

Identify Problem 

• Identify Leaders & 

Organizations 

f • 

Identify Resources 

• Identify & Analyse 

Alternatives 

Esta r &TTsh Priorities 
Make Decision 
Plan Implementation 
Implement 

•Evaluate Per 1 Ideals 




Organize for Planning 
-Advisory Board , 
-Study Committee 

Involvement of Leaders 

& Agents j 
-Study & Analysis 
-Diagnosis J 

Translate Decisions to 
L T R. Program; 

.Operational ize.L.R* Program 
-Annual Plan of Work 



Implement Annual Plan 
of^Work 



( 



Evaluate Annual Plan of Work 

,& L.R. Program - 
-Outcome 
-Process 



Figure 3. The CD and Extension programming processes' compared 

The Extension programming process is initiated by Extension 

*• v ' 

to meet the programming needs, of Extension, i.e., to ensure that 



the program of educational activities carried on by Extension is t 
appropriate and adequate given the nature of educational needs 
of clientele. Thus, the intent is to develop £n indirect re- 
sponse to perceived community problems. '* 
3. The CD process may^be carried on independent of Extension educa- 
tional programs, or Extension educational programs may be among 
the contributing factors that help the process move forward. 

The programming process must involve Extension because the 
output (educational goals and annual plans of work) is a joint 
product of Extension \and community inputs. The programming 
process cannot move forward without Extension and community 



participation. 
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Processes Equated — Causes and Consequences , 



Distinctions between these processes are difficult to maintain uqLess 
both the Extension worker and "the community clearly urfderstaird £he intent* ' 
and nature of each process, In the typical situation the. Extension worker 
may have been exposed to -one or more presentations where ths; CD process* 
was presented as the way to work with the community in an Extension CD 
program* If so, the CD process is the place he/she starts and the pro- 
gramming ef-fort may never get underway. , j 

Or, despiite a deliberate attempt to work through the programming 
process^ persons recruited for the programing study committee may react 
to discussion of community problems by becotttiftg an action group. When this 
happens, the arena of participation shifts (it is usually an unconscious 
4 shif t> from the programming process to the CD process, Lf the resulting 
CD process leads fcff another and another, the Extension worker soon is fully 
employed in working with groups involved in the CD process, 'And program 
planning is* permanently sidetracked. ( 

If program planning becomes sidetracked, the Extension program will 

" ■ ■ <i ■ 

consist of a large group of activities that will be .mutually supportive 
only by chance. The Extension worker will likely be a service worker pro- 
viding support to local groups and unable to fulfill the role of an educa- 
tor"* delivering a coherent and productive educational program. Long-run 

educational goals will be conspicuous by their absence and the Extension 

... ■ t ■) - * . y 

worker will have no basis for saying "yes" or "no" to requests for assis- 
tance. Thus, he/she will end up in the situation described by these 

' s ' x ' ' ' * v 

familiar words: v^/ j n _ lJ 

As a public employee, it is. your job to be forwartj^thinking^ efficient, . 
polite, resourceful, adaptable, capable, t effective and steadfast in 

identifying and working toward the attainment of your long-term goals 

.J . ' • 

But, when you are up to your' belly button in alligators, i,t is hard to 
remember that you qame to drain the swamp. 

Remedies and Responses ; 

The jprlj^ipal remedy is one that is beguiling in its simplicity 
— recognize and remember that planning and implementing ' are not the sanfe. # 
Having recognized this, practice these approaches: ™* 

. - lis ... 



1. \ When planning, plan. And, when implementing, an educational* pro- 
. " gram, implement. t - • ' ^ 

2. At all times, recognize the process involved;. Make sure roles 

* ai|d activities are appropriate for that process and- the Stage(s) 
of the process that is (are) underway/ at that particular time.^ 

3/ In working with lay persons,, you will find some can be happy work 
v . ing on planning while others are happy only when implementing. 

' ^ Involve them irf appropriate activities* qr tbey will cease to be 

. .participants arid supporters of the Extension program. 

When working with groups in the CD process, the primary objective is 
to provide educational and supporting assistance that will prevent break- 
down of the CD process. This implies that Extension efforts support and 
sustain the community decision-making process in ways that make it possi- 
ble.for participants to reach a group decision. It does not mean that the 
decision must fee one Extension favors. 

Extension worker roles in support of the programming process^ include 
these: a teacher, a facilitator, a motivator, a provider of linkages to 
information sources, etc. But, first and f orekost— the Extension worker 
is an educator securing assistance, from members of the community' in the 
.identification of long-run and short-run educational priorities. /And, 
that is a different activity than working with the community J in pifcblem 
solving. * . *. 

One of the principal benefits from maintaining the viability of the 
programming process is an increased ability to Identify long-run goals 
that prqvide a basis for setting educational program pri6rities. Such 
goals indicate the direction of major educational thrusts and provide 
criteria for decisions about annual plans of work. Without long-run 
goals and the 'conscious use of them as focal points for the county pro-J* 
gram, there is no firm basis for prioritizing use of time and resources. 
Arid, without priorities, the Extension worker will be a "firefighter" 
because clientele groups will d^ftand many and diverse activities. Consis- 
tent use t of Jlot^-run goals will provide a mearis~of self-defense that sup- 
ports a coherent and useful Extension program. * J > 
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. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (COMMUNITY RESOURCE/ DEJ/EL'OPMENT) : 

^_ • ' - ♦ •• i ■■ 

'■ REDUCING 'THE DEFINITIONAL PREDICAMENT . *\'> 



r 



Paul H. G^ssaman 



For more than a jJecade Ifte title, Community Resource Developineat (CRD), 
has designated one of .the Cooperative Extension program areas. During 
this time there has -been little agreement on wh^t constitutes a CRD^ pro- 
gram. Confusion has .reigned as administrators "and Extension workers (in- 
cluding- many with CRD responsibilities) have sought to conceptualize and 
carry -out thejeducational responsibilities implied by the label, "Exten- / 
sion CRD Program. 11 The soon-to-be- released ECOP authorize£<lteport enti- 
tled, Extension Education in Commiihity Development, , appears to legitimize 
* change in* terminology by substituting "community develop^rrgr^ , for "com- 
munity resource development," bit does so Without systematically addres- 
sing definitional concerns.'^" t S 

This paper takes brief notice qf existing definitions and then identifies 
the definitional predicament faced by administrators and Extension .workers 
when they seek to conceptualize, develop , and deliver CD programs. A dif- 
ferent definitional approach is suggested^in which community development 
is defined by a set of components derived from: (1) clientele character- 
istics, (2) types of educational assistance supplied in CD educational* 
activities, and (3) organizational conditions necessary for the feasibility 
of an Extension CD program. Selected aspects of the interrelationships r 
between CD and other Extension^rogram areas are also examined. The paper 



Extension Economist and Associate Professar of Agricultural Economics 
University ' of Nebraska-Lincoln. ' m < . 

^For convenience the community development (CD) nomenclature is used 
in this paper except in cases where, "community resource development", is re- 
quired to accurately identify previous definitional .efforts. 



closes with a brief discussion* of implications of the componant-based 
definite*. ' • 



. • , * v Previ^u^/l)efini ; tions V 

Cooperative Extension Service has 'identified Community Resource De- 

* ^ ■ * ? 

velopment as: 4 

. .'.a process whereby those in the community arrive at group decisions 
and take- actions to -enhance social and economic well being of the com- 
munity [5, p. 9]. 2 ' f " . 
• Eldridge has,amplified'this v by describing GRD as "a process with a 
purpose" [4, p. 831]. Despite the limited ability of these definitions 
to communicate with most Extension workers, no generally accepted alterna- 
tive definitions, have been developed. 

Definitions of community development have been numerous (e.g. , [2, 

p. 1; 9, p. 7; 11, PP- 13 » PP * 407 - 8 ' 14 ' pp - 18_31; 15 ' P * 32 ) ; 

17, pp. 5-6]) . No two lof these are the same. In words that seem equally 

applicable to CRD, Warijen has commented: 

there never has been any extensive degree of consensus on a. conceptu- 
ally, rigorous definition of community development. The- term -is elusive, 
just as are the goal's that community development efforts are designed 
tc^^ursue \[16, p. 75]. . . \ 

*".*'. The Definitional Predicament 



For those who enjoy intellectual games .based *u ^he meanings of words 
this lack of rigorous definitions can provide stimulation for thinking and 
debate. Some of these definitions convey meanings useful to community 
developmentVofessionals. But, many administrators and Extension workers 
whose academe and experience backgrounds do not provide a basis for under 
standing "process" and other similarly ambiguous* words, have faced a con- 
tinuing predicament from the lack of an understandable definition. The 



2 Vith onlV slight wording differences this definition appears in 
another portion of the ECOP Report [5, p. Hand in at least one other 
major policy document (A People a nd a Spirit [12]). 
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resulting confusion^ has -been an important* obstacle tp the development 
and deliyery. of Extension Cb programs! Many persons have talcen\the 
lack of a conceptually rigorous definition as evidence that "^commun^ty 
development professionals don' t. kftpw ^Fiat^ the^ ace^doip'g. It\ many ^ & 
states t>h£* result has been frustration, slippage, and conflict. S The 
definitional approach presented here can improve Riders tanding of the , 
activities, . the content, and the organizational conditions that ipdke n 
idjentjlfy (define) the existence of an Extensiok CD program/' ' 

A Definition of Community Development ••+<',' ... r 
6 In this paper a definition of CD that; is corfsistent with the EC0P"^V* ' * 



^definition, cited above (althougt^CD is used in place of CRD) is "built up" 
by identifying a series of components. These components, -when taken as a 
whole, provide a definition of an Extension CD program. 

4 

> Components based on clientele * ( . . . » ! > > ... 

characteristics ^ "* _ 

Extension' activities inCD have as their primary purpose the providing 
of educational ^assistance "to'clientele 'who are involved in decision making 
activities where the decision 'unit is the group, and tAe^ decisipn processes 
are "democratic." * These "democratic" groups' and their decisions aire 
characterized by: (1) The group decisions reflect the preferences of those 
who participate in the group. )Aftd,C2) entry to the groups with thte ac- 
companying rights of participation 'in decision making, is .possible f^r 
y those who are affected by the group decisiorf. • I ' ^ 

The decision making group usually is loa^ity-oriented with the bounji- 
aries of the locality determine4 by the issu^Tbeing considered. Typically, 
this territory, is relatdvely -small . (a neighborhood, a municipality, a 
rural community , 'or'IPcounty) , but is S:oo large to make possible faqe-to- 
face contact between, all persons ^involved. 



Portiotis of this section -of' the pap^r are a further development ^f 4 
ideas presented in Gessaman- and Rose . [8] . • 

.^Bfeal, Bohlen, . and vRaud tf ^baugh> have described the functioning of these 
groups; which* they cadi "fprmajT democratic groups" [i, esp. pp? 28-30]. 
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This decision making* group is :also action-ojriented. Its members* par- 
ticipate 'because they want to doV Something or present softethiag/ f rom ^elng^ 0 ^. 
^ |dofte relative^ to &om\ locality-oriei\ted issue. ^ This /ipjslies participants 

are involved to achieve ends they ; 3^|±n^ *as -desirable,, , and that they believe 

. " .. • : . . < V - -( /V- ' V .. ■ ; 

participatifeifi -is a me,anp of achieving those' ends, ; t v *v ' . . '?> ; . * 

Extension •-Clientele ^ossea^these> characteristics -to yargfing degrees, 

{ Decision, making units may belong at ^Jm^ist any \^otnt -a' cdtiti^iufi^ f rom # 

"individual 11 tc^'grcjup,," and decision making may be -a mult i^-sfep sequence 

where individual and group- decisions are intermixed. The degree of lo^ x 

* .callty orientation, may' vary^f rom high, vRen the boundaries of. the area 
• affected. by the problem are ,clearly identifiable, to low; The action^e^U^- 

* entation m^y vary from high to low depending on the perceived level of 
.urgen^ associated with the problem, and clientele perceptions of the prob- 
able efficacy of efforts to alleviate it,- -\ ^ .*;* 

. The definitional usefulness of these clientele characteristics i^ . 
more evident whenythey are viewed in combination with one anpther. l^yje 
take as given that the groupie cisior^ making processes must be reasonably . 
democratic to make sjusfrtif iable Extension involvement , we are primarily 

/ , -/ . «.. • . m . . ' ■* ; . 

$ concerned wit£ interrelationships between the other three characteristics. 
The interaction of these characteristics* can be*" visualized fyy constructing - 
a set of . three-dimensional axes with a continuum of one characteristic 
alorig each axis (Figure 1). The resulting cube can be 'thought of 6 as the 
domain- of all Extension clientele, ana. the origin represents the "idegl- 
ized" set of clientele characteristics for CD. The rectangular solid v 
identified by points A, B. and C Tls the' domain of CD clientele. ^Audiences 
-'with this "cluster 11 of .characteristics are CD ^audiences , "and Extension ; 
work done with .them in support of thair decisipn making activities is ^ ; 

• J " . ■ ~ ' . ■ ■ 4 ' .v 

CD education. - , J- 

This "cluster 11 of; audience characteristics r indicates that it is ■ % ; 
an overstatement to say, everything Cooperative Extension does is 
community develppment. When the decision-making unit is ' the , 
' individual \ for when the action and/or locality orientatiqn .are low, or 
when the underlying precondition of denfoefratic "decision making is not- 



^In this context "action" does not indicate that the Extension pro- 
gram is an .action eff<&t. Clientele characteristics, not the Extension 
program, are the subj/eGt of the discussion. ' . J 
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Figure ,1. Interaction of Extension clientele characteristics that 
a ^ * partially define community development 



met, Extension education with that clientele, cannot be CD. Neither i£ community 
development education the same as Public Affairs education. There are at 
le&st four differences: (1) The audience of public af fairs ^education ef- 
forts is usually .not an organized decision making group* (2) the public 
affairs audience usually is not locality oriented in the same sense as is 
the CD clientele group ^ (30 the level of action orientation is much lower 
. in the- typical public affairs audience, and (4) the. decision making unit 
is usually the indivi4^al as a unit of society rather than a group. Thus, 
the CD Extension program is partially, identifiable in terms of audience 
characteristics and these same characteristics make it distinguishably 
different from other Extension programs. 



Components based on education 
program content ■ 

Definitional considerations presented above make no specific mention' 
of CD educational program content. This lack of precise content identifi- 
cation has been a continuing characteristic of CD programs and definitions. 
It has contributed to the confusion of Extension workers who identify an 
-Extension program in terms of its subject matter content. In CD a large 
portion of the educational assistance is situationally specific and a small 
portion is coipmon to most educational ^efforts. Consideration of the con- * 
text of Extension CD program delivery provides necessary background for 
adding ^some content components to this definition of an Extension CD pro- 
gram. w . * 

The decisions of action-oriented groups who work on the solution of 
locality-oriented problems are. usually binding upon those who disagree wi£h 
the final decisions as well as upon those who agree with them. x In many 
instances, individuals will incur costs as a result of the group decision 
without^ being able to directly capture compensating benefits. Under these 
conditions , the Extension worker can appropriately provide educational 
"inputs" intended to improve group decision making. But he/she canno t 
be Identified with, or advocate, "outcomes" without incurring unacceptably 
high risks of alienation from Those who disagree with the final decision 
on the problem or issue being considered. The principal intent of the 
Extension worker's effort is education that facilitates the initiation, 
improvement, and support of group decision making. 

Group decision making is based on the group participation skills of 
the members of .'the group, the group's ability to identify goals and prior- 
ities, its knowledge of resources and alternative solutions to the problem 
being considered, and its ability to translate individual preferences 
into group decisions. Given this context of CD educational program de- 
livery, the educational program content can be divided into: (1) A "bun- <■ 
die" of educational content appropriate to most decision making groups, 
and (2) a second Isituationally specific "bundle." 

Content included in the first "bundle" is generally thought to in- 
clude: (1) Understanding and use of the group decision making 
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process, (2) leadership development, (3) group process "skills, and (4) or- 

h ganization development and maintenance. Opinions on additional items that 
might be included vary widely. 

The second "bundle" includes information about local conditions, 
available resources, alternatives and expected consequences of those alter- 
natives, plus other educational inputs ' /hat are required to make 
Operational thef variety of skills, techniques, and linkages needed for solu- 
tion of the problem under consideration. 7 The range of content is .limit- 
less, and the demands placed on Extension worker time may be very high. 8 
The definitional components evident in the two "bundles" of content 
are additive to those derived from the clientele characteristics. Deci- 
sion making groups having those characteristics will generally need and 
make use of the "bur/dies" of educational input if they are made available 
under conditions anck through persons that are acceptable to members of. the 
group. . 

It seems appropriate to ask if the converse is true. Can groups who 
ask for these educational inputs be appropriately identified as CD program 
clientele? The answer appears to be, "Only if they have the combination 
of clientele characteristics previously mentioned." for example, groups 
who are not democratic in nature may request educational assistance of the 
types generally identified with CD in' order that they can more effectively 
advance their interests without regard to. others with concerns about the 
problem or issue being considered. Or, a group may request these same 
types of educational assistance to develop individual skills for use in 
other situations: Neither appears to be community development. 

6 

Kimball and Thullen have identified this as the use of the scientif- 
ic method by a group seeking solution of a problem [10].* 

For additional insights into the many types of educational inputs to 
group decision making that can be involved 'in an Extension CRD program 
see [5,6,3]. 

first bundle. This means the easily identifiable. content of the CD ed- 
ucational programme first bundle) seems ■ small and -insignificant . 
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Components based on organ!- , 
zational conditions 

Identification of organizational conditions necessary for the feasi- 
x 

bility of an Extension CD educational program provides additional defini- 
tional comppnents. They are based on possible operational .linkages' be- 
tween CD and the traditional Extension program areas—Agriculture, Home 
Economics, and 4-H Youth Development. As background to those linkages, it 
may be useful to briefly recap some ideas previously discussed, 

^The ECOP Report [5] definition is based on an understanding ofi-the 

f * ^ * 

community as a group of persons living within an identifiable geographic 

area (the locality orientation) *who have at least one element of shared 
interest or concern. Decisions relative to shared interests or concerns 
are arrived at through a group decision making process that in its best 
form is fully democratic and is focused on solving the common problem 
(the action orientation). The Extension CD educational effort provides in 
puts through the delivery of educational assistance to facilitate, assist, 
and improve group decision making. 

In an operational sense, the Extension CD program and other Extension 
programs have potential for interactive linkages based on the total educa- 
tional needs of Extension clientele. The community development program 
provides educational support of the group decision making activities, and 
the traditional programs provide educational support of decisions made by 
individual and family decision making* units. Viewed in this way, the 
traditional programs are resources to the CD program as they form a part 
of the total resource base available to any group involved in group deci- 
sion making. The CD program is a resource tcj the traditional Extension 
programs as it supports improvement of group decisions that modify, alter, 
or improve one or more dimensions of the context within which individual 
decisions are made.' This inter-relationship is depicted in Figure 2 using 

a few Extension clientelie groups as examples. Most of ttife examples in- 

9 

volve clientele usually associated with CD programs. 

. ■ . ■ • ■ ' j ■ ' • 

9 ' * 

Equivalent examples could be drawn from production agriculture (e.g., 

formation of weed districts to improve total on-farm and off-farm weed con 

trol) , or from home economics (e.g., formation of food cooperatives to im- 

>rove home management choices for families). k 
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USE T»P HEADINGS FOR CD PERSPECTIVE 



Educational efforts 
common to all CD Programs 



Extension clientele with 
involvement in or concern 
for:- 



4-H Youth Development ^ r 



-9> Health Education 



->\o 



pusing 



Education to improve group ' 
decision making: 3 

Understanding the group 
decision making process 

Leadership development 

Group process skills 

Organization development 
^and maintenance 

? ' ■'■ : '■■ ' . .• '?." ' 

Situational!^ specif ic ■ : in-£/ r 
^opnatdpc^n about aon'di^on^ ? -; 
resource? alternatives, j con 1 - v-' 
sequferice^ * 4 
and linkage s, b ^^'U. •■^■^H'; 



♦ Land use Decision Making 



The first, f bimc^e!!> : ;^<^ 
scribed above ^ 

b The second "b^^le* de- 
scribed above. 



Planning and Zoning 
Protecting Agricul- 
tural l,and* > 



4 Imp roving Local Gov't. 
(County, Municipal, 
Extension Bds. , etc.) 



..Community tf Facilities arid 

Services:.*': " '.' 



* Industrial Development 



^Soil and Water Resources' 



Examples of traditional 
Extension .educational efforts 
and activities that can be 
resources to CD Programs 

4-H projects . ^ 
4-H citizenship short courses 
4-H leadership camps 

Diabetic detection, 
Nutritiogf education 
Child inimunization 

Home planning and design 
Home site selection 
Landscaping 

Issue identification 

Soil survey interpretation 

Legal framework for P & Z 
Duties and responsibilities 
of officials * 



Improving leadership and . 
decision making abilities 
of individual ^of f icials 

Home & business beaut i*f ication 
Technical information oil f 
service alternatives 

Feasibility studies 
Issue identification 
►Impact .aifalyses 

Irrigation scheduling 
Minimum tillage farming 



Rural Transportation ' 



CD educational efforts in 
support of group decision 
making can be a resource to 
traditional Extension 
programs 



Extension clientele with 
involvement in or con- 
cern for: 



Information on alternatives 



Educational emphases common 
to all traditional Extension 
programs - Improvement of 
individual or family unit 
abilities and decisions 



USE BOTTOM HEADINGS FOR TRADITIONAL EXTENSION PROGRAM PERSPECTIVE 



Figure 



An interactive model of CD and traditional Extension programs 
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When viewed from the community .development perspective, the top 



headings, identify the interrelationships. Traditional Extension programs 
are viewed, as resources* to the community development programs. * When 
viewed from the perspective of traditiStial Extension programs, the bottom 
headings provide identification of the interrelationships, CD programs * | 
are viewed as^resources to the traditional Extension programs. This mu- 
tually supportive interrelationship makes "obvious" the need for Extension 
workers who use clientele concerns as the basis for, ,their program planning 
to be active in the delivery of both community development and traditional 
Extension programs. ^ 

Experience in a large number of .states has indicated that these "ob- 
vious" interactive .linkages often do not become operational. .The Extension 
delivery system has often proved ineffectual in CD program delivery — a sit- 
uation that appears to result directly from the .characteristics of a CD 
program and the nature of incentives for persons in the. Extension delivery 
system. , 

The County or Area Extension worker (agent) has primary responsibility 
for Extension' program delivery in his/liei? assigned geographic area. Ful- 
filling this responsibility requires the directing and » conducting of a 
local educational program based on needs defined by: (1) a local advisdry 
board, (2) citizen requests for assistance, (3), direct or indirect ex- 
pressions of citizen concerns, (4) agent understanding of clientele needs 
and interests as perceived from the perspective "of Jiis/her discipline epid 
experience background; (5) Extension administration and/or Land Grant Uni- 
versity priorities, and (6) opinions and advice from co-workers such as 
other agents, district specialists, and state specialists. The almost 
universal situation of the agent is that he/she is looked to by clientele 
as a source of directly applicable information ' to clientele concerns (an-/ 
swers) or as a linkage to specialists who can supply directly those appli- 
cable answers. 1 The agent's proficiency in this work is evaluated by cli- 
entele and the local advisory boardxtSn thebasis of a number of factors 
with (usually) heavy weighting given to the agent's ability 'to provide 
speedy and accurate answers tp clientele concerns* The agent is also 
evaluated by the Extension administration on the basis of a number of 



factors with (usually) heavy weighting given, to clientele expressions of 
satisfaction Cor lack of clientele complaints) , and tangible .measures of 
program delivery such as identifiable benefits to clientele (dollar 
amounts), miles traveled, number of meetings held, jpuraber of persons con- 
tacted, number of publications'* distributed, etc. These types of evalua- 
tion result^in an incentive syjstem for the agent that encourages concen- 
tratidn of effort on: (1) Building-up a strong and stable local advisory 
board, whose expectations for agent efforts" are consistent with the delivery 
of educational programs that the agent knows he/she can" deliver, and 
(2) selection of educational programs that are known to, be deliverable and 
provide answers to local concerns while generating data suitable as a ba- 
sis for tangible measures of program delivery. 

Agent involvement in Extension CD/program delivery runs counter to 

this incentive system in several waysr: - (1) The CD program focuses on 

'■ ■ ■- v " \ « 

improving clientele ability to generate their own answers to local concerns 

rather than focusing on the supplying of answers. The^agent is placed in 

a role inconsistent with. the expectations of clientele groups #nd the local 

advisory board. (2) The delivery of CD programs requires a group of skills 

s 

somewhat different from those required for the "expert" role of the agent • 
in traditional Extension programs, and agents often do not possess or a¥e 
not comfortable in using those skills.'' (3) Benefits associated with CD 
program delivery a¥e usually diffuse over local populations,, realized over 
the longer term, and may be neither tangible or quantifiable. (4) The 
delivery of CD programs is more "labor intensive" than is the case with 
most other Extension programs so the agent who is involved in CD must work 
even longer hours or cut back on programs that do generate tangible ^mea- 
sures of program delivery. • (5) The nature of benefits -makes the recruit- 
ment of local support groups for CD programs difficult or ^impossible in 
the short run. Arid, (6) group decision making activitie^ such as those CD 
programs seek to improve, alter the dimensions of the context for individual 
de^cisiop making a^nd disturb the stability of local expectations for agent 
performance, -To ensure a favorable evaluation the agent is forced to en- 
gage in a continuing feffort to re-consolidate his/her local advisory 
boag"d^ sfete> of ^expectations for agent performance, } 
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The overall result of these factors is a widespread inability to 
realize* the potential of the interactive relationships depicted in Figure 
2. In balance, the incentives for agents, their, preferences for keeping 
their local delivery system stable and manageable, and (usually) the know- 
ledge and skills they^bring to their >jobs are mutually supportive of con- 
centration of agent efforts on the delivery of traditional Extension pro- 
grams, ^hus the existence of an Extension community development program 
is dependent upon organizational conditions. that differ from those typd^ 
cally found in the Extension system which is oriented to the delivery of 

traditional programs.. . f 

The organizational conditions and additional d^initiorial components 
they imply as necessary ''for re^onably effective Extensiqn CD. program, de- 
livery include: (1) An administratis commitment to community development 
that creates throughout the state ExW^sion organization the expectation 
that CD programs will be delivered. (2) A continuing educational effort 
with local Extension advisory boards to .broaden their understanding of > 
the appropriate activities of Extension agents. (3) Visible community 
development program leadership with status equivalent, to that of other 
program areas. (4>N§tate specialists who provide direction, content, and 
methodological expertise in CD. programs. (5) Appropriate forjwl or ln^ 
formal linkages, (within Extension,' and between >Extension_>id other educa- 
tional units) to make possible the mobilization of educational resources 
needed by decision making groups. ^(6) A continuing pro^m. of in-service 
'training to develop staff capabilities in delivering CD programs. -And, 
""(7) an operational delivery system that maintains contact with, and 
supplies appropriate educational services to, clientele groups engaged in 
group decision making activities. > > 

Each of these conditions is vital to CD program ^viability. ( In total 
they make the minimum feasible set of organizational conditions for the 
existence of a community development program. As such, they are compo- 
, nents of its definition. 
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Summary 

; Y y 

tyafty Extension workers and administrators have faced a continuing . . 

**» 

predicament as they have sought to make operational an Extension community 

' l 

development program. Their predicament has resulted f rom_contii\uing in- 
ability to understand, conceptualize, and deliver CD programs. Definitions 
have b^pen fragmentary, have lacked conceptual rigor, and have been based 
on words with ambiguous or obscure meanings. . . 

The definition advanced here 1 consists of components derived from CD 

clientele characteristics, the types of educational assistance provided to 

<> • * 

• CD clientele, and the organizational conditions necessary for Extension 
'* r ■"■ • 

CD program feasibility. Each component provides a portion of the needed 

conceptualization of CD as a program are^ in Extension. When taken as a 

whole, these ideas can reduce the definitional predicament that has plagued 

the -community development Extension program area and proyide a basis 

for improved effectiveness of Extension programming. v A decrease in the 

frustrations of Extension, workers and administrators should be a welcome 

secondary effect. x ' 
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RESOURCE PAPER 
UNIT V 



A CONCEPTION OF EXTENSION PROGRAMMING ' 



Edgar J. Boone 



I am delighted to have the opportunity to share with you my concept 
of Extension programming. In my opinion, the process(es) through which we 
develop Extension programs is the most important -subject that can' be ad- 
dressed in a training conference for community development personnel: 

Adding to the pleasure of being here is the very special feeling I 
have for the Midwest — because of^my wonderful experiences at/the University 
of Wisconsin, both as a student and a st^ff member. During my seven years 
at the University of Wisconsin* I had the privilege of getting to know and 
work with many Extension staff members from all of the states that comprise 
this region. . 

Your conference leaders could riot have asked me to speak on a subject 
.that is dearer to my heart—rExpnsion ^rogr^mniing. I know of no subject 
that Is more interesting -..-and exciting - ; These ; biased'f eelings are predicted 
upon a strong belief and 'conviction that our very existence as a publicly 
supported educational organization depends upon our ability to plan and 
implement — with people — programs that will enable them to cope more, effec- - 
tively with their "transient and changing environment." Your and my. soci- 
ety — and those who will follow lis — can ill affprd the luxury of providing 
financial support for any obsolete educational agency or institution that 
is steeped in tradition and characterized by a "track record" of reacting 
to crisis situations, rather than anticipating arid planning viable alterna- 
tive courses of action to les^an the shock for those Vrtio will be engulfed 
in those crises. 



A paper presented at a Short Course for Extension Field Workers, 
Rochester, Minnesota, July 1976, and ^published in conference proceedings 
(available from Department of Resource Development", Michigan State 
University).^ / ' • 



Assistant Director, North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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I recently completed 23 years of service in Extension, and I am proud 
to be a part of *an educational system that has so -prof oandly affected the 
lives of millions of' Americans*. I submit to you that our long record of ^ '.. 
accomplishment in Extension far surpasses the expectations of our founding^ 
fathers' and those so eloquently expressed in our enabling legislation. 

Although we may, with feeling and a sense of pride, nostalgically re- 
flect upon our giorious past, we ^ust be at the same time continually at 
work confronting and interfacing with reality. We in Extension find our- 
selves at a point in time when' we must ask ourselves* whether our major 
.posture should be reactive or proactive. Introspection leads me to the 
opinion that we must become more proactive in our behavior-- that is, we - 
must understand, be committed to, and possess the intellectual skills and 
self-mofcivation needed, to help people plan and determine their own destiny. 
If we associat^atiy degree of credibility with Tof tier's forecast for the 
future— and if we believe that people, with some guidance, can plan their 
futures— we must drastically alter the current behavioral- style of our 
organization, as well as our individual behavior patterns, in responding 
to the needs of the- people. That is to say, ,we> cannot be contend just to , 
help, people grapple with problems of "an immediate nature. Rather, we must 
be concerned with helping people to forecast the future and plan intelli-' 
ggntly fo^f the "use of available resources in coping with both anticipated ^ 
and unanticipated problems. 

' Extension can and will respond quite positively and effectively to the 
pressures that confront us' in a highly transient society. -To move into a 
lea'd role— amidst a multitude of other publicly supported educational in- 
stitutions whose missions are similar—Extension must revitalize, reaffirm, 
and become committed to long-range plkjning that has as its locus the con- ' 
cepts of "expert /layman sharing" in, decision making and "the maximum util- - 
ization of factual, research-based information by both experts and laymen" 
as the basis for decisions taken. The, extent to which this renewal of ourf 
planning efforts' is successful will be, contingent upon a number of variables 

In/dealing with the subject, I would like to treat my concept of Ex- 
tension programming in two parts , namely: (1) an enumeration -of the phi- 
losophy that undergirds and gives meaning to Extension programming, and 



(2) a brief overview qf the prog-cammiQg process. 

1 O f~ 
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Philosophical Tenets of ELxtfcnsion Programming 



Several, basic tenetJ^lgive credence to the Extension programming pro- 
cess. Each will be discussed briefly so^we may better understand the 
rationale of the process (es) through which Extension programs are developed. 

V_. . ■• , ' . * 

. 1) First and foremost, we must acquire and become committed to a 

unified framework of basic beliefs about -Extension to guide our/ 

efforts as change agents. 

The foremost job of ExtensioiWis education. * Our /Concern 'is to altei 

or change the behavioral patterns of bur clientele to the extent that they 

become increasingly betrer equipped to; cope with ^aim aidant to the almost 

d^ily changes that occur within t^eir environments/. . 

' * As an educational institution, Extension operates in "a planning soci- 
, * ■ ■ ' * ■ I ■'. / . / , 

ety and has as one of its primary functions the/nurturing .of a climate that 

2 ' I \ - / '■ > " «■ . 

encourages and fadiSLtates cooperative' plahningr— by laymen and experts — 

of educational program^ designed to meet both th^current and the long-range 

needs of people. * . ■ Cl - > v - " 

The challenge \ct and responsibility of the Extension st^ff afce to have 

^available at all times adequate, factual infoirmation for determining whit 

the >cutrent situation is and what it ideally mightibje. Only when decision 

makets (experts and laymen) are armed with facts about the cu'rrerit state 

of affairs and forecasts for the future can informed and wise decision's be 

, '• . {. 

mad^ Reasonably accurate assumptions about the future aire preconditions 

;for understanding thS^otentjfal consequences of our own. actions. Without 

such understanding, the management andYor planning of change is impossible. 

People are interested in improving^ both their curren &Jptt<|. future 

^ • / ■ : ' ^ ' 

^situations and, if provided complete , appropriate, factual JtmOTP^tion, aan 
and will act rationally to attain specified goals and ob'jecti^^s. ru r - • 

Lay* leaders and their followers who are involved in making decisions 
that affect their future welfare will respond more favorably to programs 

.that embody those decisions in which they have participated than when 

asked to accept and participate in "expert-desigried'Vprograms superimposed 

on them by persons external to the local setting. 

J 
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2) We, must become committed to the idea that "programming is con- 
cerned with. making a. start toward conditions which ideally might 
be." - 

Sinre most of* the conditions cited by Tpffler are by-products of the 

triumphs and tragedies 'of modern technology, we might think the corrections 

for these conditions would /come through improved technology. Not entirely 

so, says Felix Robb. — "technology is neither gocjd nor evil. The problem of 

technology is man himself. [And*, as educators,] we have to believe in the 

improvability of human beings to learn and profit from past experience." 

The gpal of Extension programming * always has been the nurturing 'of 

* 

conditions whicl^ ideally might be brought about through sound education. 
Through the years, the focus has been on programming as an administrative 
function — democratically determined and educationally sound, which re- 
spends to chari'girtg conditions and provides for decentralized responsibility. 

Programming/begins with a consciousness of the current state ofc af- 
fairs of peop^gr, -their resQurces, and how those resources are being used 
within a designated social, political, or geographic context. From that 
point, programing moves on to defining conditions that might be* more 
ideal. The definition of the "ideal state" has. its genesis in normative 
standards that iiave' both a knowledge and a value base. We might look at 
a few examplri^P 

Gonsider the problem of accelerated change. In your opinion, what 
directibn should Extension plan to take? Should we go along with enpburag- 
ing people to make every adaptation to accelerated change? ' Or, t should we 
teach ways to resist the accelerated rate 6X change? Should we continue 



to promote the satisfactions of "lives ba$^d on having," as in the past? 
Or, considering the current depletion of the world s resources, should we 
devote more- attention to helping people build "lives based on doing or on. 
being?" Can we, serve both adopters and non^dopters in our communities? 
Do we try to reverse the trends, ^or do we go* along with them? 

Consider the problem of land-use planning with' respect to a predomi- 
nately rural county. Should we in Extension encourage leaders and elected 
officials to commit time, resources, and money to planning, for the use of 
■the county's land—knowing full well that the value of such effort s mav 

not be realized -for another two or three decades? 

■ i , ' 



Consider the problem of housing, Should leaders and the people be 
proded to become concerned about the future condition of housing in the 
'community or county where housing might be quite adequate for the present 
time? . 

Consider the returns being realized by a group of livestock producers 
who are "successf ul !f in terms of current standards. Should these producers 
be stimulated to search out and adopt other or additional practices tt^t 
will help them further increase their returns? 

Consider the price-cost squeeze being experienced by consumers in 
both urban and rural areas. .Should Extension mount an educational program 
designed to provide consumers with all possible information about produc- 
tion, processing, and retaiL costs? Further, should Extension mount an 
educational/management program that will help consumers obtain as much as 
possible from dollars spent? . r „ 

These few examples suggest that we need to clarify for 'ourselves the 
philosophical stance or position that we should keep uppermost in our minds 
as we cope with various alternatives in endeavoring to revitalize Exten- 
sion's leadership role in a transient society. They further suggest that 
Extension workers must continually work at renewing and replenishing their 
information base about societal conditions. 

Although it would appear that I have described a paradoxical situation 
for Extension workers, we must nevertheless possess the capacity to respond 
to immediate crisis situations. -And at the same time, we must think about 
and plan for programs whose results will be of*a long-term or futuristic 
nature.* T 

3) To function effectively as planners and implementors, Extension 
workers must regard themselves as planners and must continually 
engage in acquiring and/or expanding their cognitive maps*. 
• This means that Extension wcJrkers — as planners .and implementors — -need 
the broad picture of the philosophy, the purposes, the concepts, the pro- 
cesses, and the techniques of programming. Moreover, th6y need a working 
understanding of the concepts,, theories, and principles found useful in the 
behavioral sciences to explain situations with which they deal and to 
guide' their decisions throughout the planning process. v Particularly, 
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planners need, to> acquire sensitivity and commitment to the changing needs 
of the publics to served. Further, they need to know how to map and 
delineate their publics, ,as well as how to delineate and interface with 
the leaders of those publics. 

4) Planners need to understand the sociocultural context within 

which they are endeavoring to plan and implement educational 

programs. 

Sociocultural context means the ^ocial-cultural relationship framework 

within which Extension functions. As you know, we work in a partially » 

ordered society; that is, some events are. causally connected by Extension 
» .1 
— and some are not. The latter are beyond- our control but may affect our 

results. We are engaged in a planning society, not a completely planned 

society. We function it£ this society, not as an independent agency, but 

^rF^latidnship with others in the institution, in the community, and\in 

the nation. Leaders can never plan without considering the rest o^ society . X 

So it behooves us to be familiar with the linkages in the social structure, 

and with the reference groups that are important to the publics we seek \to 

serve. 

We need to understand the relationships and commbnixiation channels V 
that are important to the "users" # and/or- "publics" of Extension programs. \ 
We need to know the aims and roles that the "users" expect of the leader- 
ship to which they turn for guidance and sanction. We need to consider the \ 
nkture of other institutions that are functioning within the community — 
their roles and structural organization, the policies under which they 
function, and the educational offerings they provide. 

, An understanding of the sociocultural* context and especially t$\e con- 
cept of linkage is most valuable, as the shortened. relationship span ex- 
isting in many of our communities requires us to build leadership boncj^ 
both quickly and effectively among strangers and long-time residents alike. 
A thorough analysis of the sociocultural context and the linkage can be 

useful preparation for mapping publics, for identifying leaders, and for 

... V - " 

initiating informal and meaningful dialogue by which to identify the needs 
and concerns of target audiences. 
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5) Planners of Extension programs are greatly in need of under- 
standing the concept of "expert/layman sharing" in decision- 
making. <~ 

The concept of expert/layman sharing refers to the joining of the 
expert's experience with, the layman's experience when participating iri 
program planning. Every increase in technical knowledge and me^h^nical • 
invention increases our dependence onthe expert. The indispensability 
of the expert is accepted; what is needed is a clearer understanding of 
his relation to the layman and the part each plays indecision making. 

Back in the 1930s, Mary P. Follett called attention to the many 
difficulties encountered in trying to connect experts 1 findings with the, 
will of the people. She observed that, in their presentation of facts, 
experts — secure in the belief that they were /'right" — did not hesitate to 
stampede the general public into acceptance of their opinions. In justice 
> to the experts, she added, the public showed" little inclination to resist 
♦ crowd methods that rushed them into decisions without education on the 
matters under consideration. '* 

An understanding of the concept of shared decision making comes when 
the layman knows that the expert is not' one who has- access to all the 
secrets of the All-Wise. Rather, the expert is one who has a particular 
kitid of experience that the layman should add to his own kind of experi- 
ence : — that both have an important part to play. Extension 1 s , task of 
guiding this delicate balance in programming is difficult, but it is es- 
sential to sound programs which people will both respond to and^ support. 

6) Extension personnel must face the major challenge of translating 
the needs of target publics into a meaningful program design and 
in developing effective strategies for its implementation. 

Concepts from the fields of economics and educational psychology 
ar^va^uable tools in accomplishing* these tasks of translation and develop- 
ment. First*- there must be clear, feasible objectives — understood not only 
by Extensioners and leaders, bi£. by "users 11 as well. Deciding on these a 
objectives is no easy task. Since by definition education is character- 
ized by'a change in human behavior, the objectives must be thought of in- 
terms of behavioral changes. Only when we are able to describe the kind of 
person we°sfeek to produce are we ready to work out a program ^design. 

140 



What is feasible to attempt needs to be considered from many angles. 
Is the learning possible in the time allowed, ' or will' mastery require more 
time than the program will allow? Is the behavior possible of attainment, 
given the age or mental and emotional Capabilities of the learners? Will 
the cost fall within the limits of resources? These are some of the con- 
siderations revolving around feasibility. 

In a complex program, we must identify a whole progression of learning 
behaviors that range from simple awareness ■> through many levels of know- 
ledge and skill development, into valuing and commitment. The same pro- 
gression of learning behaviors may apply to many content areas, depending • 
on what our specialists identify as necessary to betterment of the condi- 
tions under which people live and work. The notion of a progression of 
learning behaviors is based on the educational concept that the complex 
forms of learning, such as problem-solving, require mastery of the simpler 
forms, such as ability to discriminate c^r knowledge of principles. 

Educational psychology has given us two other important concepts. One 
is the notion of "teachable moment"; that is; the time when people are 
re^dy to learn. We all have experienced a violation of that notion when we 
have. tried to promote ideas whose time for success had not yet arrived. 
The other concept is that, of an "opportunity to practice." This- concept 
is tied in with the whole notion of learning experiences. A learning ex- 
perience is an opportunity for the learner to .practice the desired behav- 
ior. In other words, it is not what the "teacher" or leader does that 
constitutes a learning experience — it is what the learner ^himself does. 
For example, it is not enough for the specialist to demonstrate an eco- 
nomic analysis of a farm business, enterprise, or a county social system. 
The learner — preferably under observation of a skilled analyst — must also 
practice the behavior of analysing the farm business of^the count^ social 
system, as the case may be. 

In these days of transient interests and concerns,* we must be certain 
that the .economist' s concept of "demand" is brought into play to determine 
priorities. Can Extension serve all needs for all people? Do not out 
goals always exceed our means and Vesources? If Extension's fixed amount 
of time is to be used where it will generate results, we will have to 



consider how strong the demands are and wh&jre diminishing returns will 
likely make our efforts less^ than effective. ♦ 

In the complexity of organizational structures operating in most of 
our communities, we will have to think carefully about still another eco- 
nomic principle—that of comparative advantage. That is, due to its 
unique talents or other resources, where can Extension make a better con- 
tribution than other agencies or educational institutions in achieving . 
common goals? This and many other concepts are quite adequately defined 
and described within the behavioral science bodies of knowledge — and many 
of you have become acquainted with them. Planners wishing to professional- 
ize their performance in programming would do well to r explore thfcfee sources 
for guidance in understanding and applying these concepts. 

Suffice it to say, for each objective in the plan, the program design 
put f orward^jj|pr implementation must provide one or more learning experi- 
ences* that are tailored to the situation. • 

7) ' Planners 4 must determine the impact of the planned program on ef- 
fecting the desired behavioral changes*. 

We hear a great deal these days about the responsibilities of ac- 
counting fo^r the results we' obtain through pur programs. We are apt to 
hear a great deal more as the ,next critical years unfold! 

Programming is not complete until plans have been devised and carried 
out to utilize tested and valid methods for collecting and anly?ing evi- 
dences of behavioral change. Thejnore complex the program,, the more in- * * 
volved is the accounting. Yet, outputs paust be weighted in relation to 
inputs and validity and reliability of evidence must be tested if v/e are 
to have the satisfaction of utilizing findings in redirecting" the next pro-, 
gram efforts. Only then has the full cycle of programming been .completed. 

In summary, the foregoing notions consistitute my philosophy of Ex- 
tension programming. Fromvthis brief look at £t , you must certainly have 
concluded that programming is. a complex process. Progress is evolutionary, 
unfolding, gradual. Its product is uniquely designed for a given $it\ld- 



tion. It is ^ judgmental process, based on values held worthwhile by 
both planners and users. Hopefully, it is to /all involved an enlightening 
and consciousness-enlarging 'experience. « 
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We engage in programming £hese days with the feeling, as Felix Robb 
described it, that "mankind will be buffeted and benefited by new tech- 
niques and vectors of social force that wlll^produce swift changes in 
jobs, in life styles, in gec^J^phic locations, and in human interactions. 11 
Extension must generate programs in concert with its clientele to soften 
the buffeting—in some small' or large way— and to enlarge the benefits to 
those we serve. # 
/ ' . . 

A Conception of the Extension Programming Process 

The Extension programming process is viewed in many different con- 
texts by the 50 state Extension services. Two common threads that seem to 
be pervasive in the several conceptions of the process include: 

' 1) A belief that both professionals and/£ay- leaders need to be in- 

■ i 

volvfed in making decisions about what ought to be included in the 

* ■ • ' t ■• 

\ Extension program * and 

2) The data collected and analyzed by professionals and lay leaders 
must include both research-based and experience-based iniprmation. 

As I view it, the Extension programming process is a complex and all- 
pervasive one that is used to explain and describe the individual and 
collective ef forts , of professional Extension staff members and lay leaders 
(i.e. * at the community, county/area, and possibly state levels) in' plan- 
ning ^exec^ting, and and evaluating educational program9. Put another 
way, programming encompasses all of the "planned 11 and "coordinated" educa- 
tional activities of professional Extension staff, members , -lay leaders, and 
the actual learners in designing arid effecting educational strategies that 
should culminate in desirable changes in the patterned behavior of people 
and the alteration of systems. > 

From an operational context, "programming in Extension" includes: 

(1) the establishment and maintenance of a framework for programming; 

(2) the organization and development of an effective and dynamic leadership 
system in each county (or other population or geographic entity designated 
as an Extension program unit) for planning educational programs; (3) the 
systematic and planned involvement of this leadership system in studying . 
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and analyzing the economic and social situation in the county and/or area 
and in identifying education needs; (4) translation and incorporation of 
these needs, problems, and opportunities into a long-range program or an- 
educational blueprint; (5) operationalization and implementation of the 
long-range program; (6) implementation of Annual Plans of Work; and 
(7) determination of the impact of the planned program in effecting de- 
sired behavioral changes in those -publics toward whom the program is 
directed. Each of these seven steps may be described as follows. ' 

1) The establishment and .maintenance of a framework for programming 

This framework for programming consists of: 

—A philosophy that emphasizes' the necessity and importance of in- ' 
volving people within a democratic atmosphere in 'program planning. - 
This philosophy reflects ^he firm conviction that people adapt to 
change most rapidly in a democratic environment in which self-ex- 
pression, self-direction, and self-improvement are encouraged. 
—A statement of broad, institutional- level, macro objectives toward 
which the program efforts of all Extension staff members are di- 
rected/ These objectives have their origin in the contemporary 
needs of Extension's publics (statewide) and they constitute the 
framework within which all decisions about the state-level program 
and individual county and/or community programs must be linked. For 
example, the state-level objectives of a state Extension service may 
be tor 



..Help people develop as informed leaders for identifying and solv- 
ing problems, in a democratic society; • 

.Help people optimize their development as individuals and as mem- 
bers of^ the family and community; Jv> 

.Help individuals and families improve their level and quality of 
living and achieve their goals through wise resource management 
and at the same time improve the quality of their environment; 
and 

.Help farm operators^increase theig; efficiency in agricultural 
production, and help the agricultural Industry increase the effec- 
tiveness of the marketing-distribution system'for agricultural 
products. * ' - . 
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— A structure that is designed to strengthen and facilitate substah-- 
tive- programming at the operational* levels The structure of Exten-, 
sion includes the ^grouping of staff members, based upon the organ- 
izations mission and objectives,- into functional aggregates. These 
aggregates or job groups generally include: 

.. .Administrative "Staff — director, associate director, assistant di- 
rector; . % 

v . . .Middle-management staff; 

.. .State' and/or area-level subject-matter specialist staff groups; 
...Professional field staff in each of the state's county and/or 

area Extension units; and V ' ^ 

. ...Leadership systems comprised of lay leaders In ea,fcft ; of Exten- 
sion's county and/or area units. (The focal grtftjp of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service is the county Extension 

' * ■ ^ i * . 

staff, since this is* the level at which programs are developed 

and implemented. All other staff graupSexist to support and, 
* strengthen the- work of the cpunty^J&tension staff^.j 
— A management system thatf places emphasis on the exhibition of dy- 
namic educational and managerial leadership at 'all levels of the 
organization. The goal of the leadership is to accjfcire and maintain 
the quality of staff* resources needed to achieve the objectives o^ 
the Service. Specific functions of the management system include: 
...Procurement and continued development of numan resources needed 

to perform the many evolving roles in the organization; 
...Continual definition and redefinition of roles in tfe organiza- 

tion; - " 

...Supervision of personnel in a manner thdt will yield maximum 

results to the publics, the employees, and' the organization; v 
...Establishment and maintenance of effective two-way channels of 

communication; 

...Be^ng an advocate q£/and providing opportunities for employees 
to acquire and maintain W strong content base in programming and 
technical subject* matter; an ^^ ' " 

...Establishing and maintaining an effective program evaluation % 
system that provides continual feedback for program ten^tral ancl^ 
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supplies evidence of accomplishments to constitutents, legis- 

v • 
lative groups, and the organization. f 

2) The organization and development of an effective leadership sys- 

tem in each county and/or btt\er designated populationj(geographic * 

■ ' ' . * / " 

area for planning a substantive and relevant educational program. 

This leadership system includes': 

— The organization and maintenance of a dynamic, jnacro-level Program 
Leadership Group at the county and/or area level whojse membership 
is representative of the many publics in^the population/geographic 
area served by Extension. (Such leadership groups in North Carolina 
-are designated as "County ^Extension Advisory Boards.) The major pur- 
pose of the broad-based Program Leadership Group is to assist the 
county/area Extension staff in effecting a total Extension program 
for the county and/or area. The function of the Program leadership 
G^our, is to be continually engaged in: 

...Studying and analyzing the economiX^and social situation of the 
'county and/or area that they represent to identify significant 
facts, changes, and trends; l . 

.. .Identifying existing and emerging needs, problems, and opportuni- 



ties of^he people ; 



...Helping Extension/ agents and/or 1 subject-matter specialists pin- 
point and establish areas of progtam emphasis for wWich special- 
ized study committees should b^ formed to investigate in depth 
the needs and opportunities^-encompassed within each of these 
program areas; * *t- 

... Helping Extension agents identify and select leaders to serve as 

members of- 'these specialized study committees; 
...Dialoguing with the specialized study committees ; 
...Receiving and evaluating recommendations of the specialized. 

study committees; * 
...Helping Extension agents to analyze recommendations - of specsdLal- 
ized study committees and to make decisions about the ordering 
of these recommendations with respect to the total program; 
. . .Helping Extension agents to implement the total program; 
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. . .Helping Extension agents to publicize the program; and 
. . .Helping Extension agents to assess the results being attained 
through, the program and to repl.an as needed. 
— The organization and maintenance of specialized 'study' committees 
that function as a payt of the macro-level Program Leadership Group, 
and whose specific role' is to concentrate on a specialized program 
t area in delineating needs and formulating recommendations for 
treating those needs. The membership of the specialized study com-* 
mittees should be representative of those who comprise the specified 
program area. The functions of these specialized study committees 
include: 



..Studying in depth the economic and social situation of their 

assigned program area; , 
. .Collecting and^ interpreting additional background information as 

needed; * 
..Identifying nteeds, problems, ^and opportunities encompassed within 

their specified program area;- * 
..Developing recommendations for treating those needs, problems, 

and opportunities; • <• 

. .Di^lqfguing with and reporting recommendations to the macro-level 

Program'' Leadership Group; 
v . .Helping Extension agents implement pr9grams that are directed to 

their • specialized program area; k 
. .Helping Extension agents communicate and publicize programs to 

the public that comprises their program area; and 
..Helping Extension agents interpret results being attained within 
their program area and in replanning as needed. \ \ k 

3) The systematic involvement of the total leadership system (macro- 
level Program Leadership Group and specialized study committees) 
in studying and analyzing the social and economic situations of 
the county and/or area and in identifying educational needs. 
This i$ one of the most essential ,and important t^sks in the ExtensiQn 
rogramming process. Both the macro-level Program Leadership Group and the 
2veral specialized study committees should f>e continually engaged in: ' 
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— Collecting information about, the overall social and economic situ- 
ation, (Program Legj^ership Group) or specific program content areas 
assigned to them (specialized study committees)'; 

— Analyzing and interpreting situational information to determine '.. 
problems, needs, and opportunities; < N < - 

— Considering and making decisions about objectives to be purs'ufed- 

with respect to problems, needs,* and opportunities; ^ 

— Considering alternative methods for achieving objectives; 

—Receiving continuous feedback and evaluating progress being attained 

in achieving objectives; and — 

— Assisting with replaimirigTof programs," etc. 

.■' T ✓ . 

, This crucial educative dimension of the programming process requires \ 

dynamic and provocative leadership, jon the part of the professional county 

and/or area Extension staff. For example, the Extension agents and the 

macro-level Program Leadership Group should be continually engaged in 

study and analysis of the county and/or area situation and; in evaluating 

recommendations that; are forthcoming from the several specialized study 

committees. Planned sessions oi^tne** Prog ram Leadership Group should 



held throughout the year. 

t ' s 

Conversely, the* specialized study committees should be continually 1 
at wtfrk studying X heir assigned program area^in order to ferret out needs, 
problems, and opportunities. Further, th^jjj^phould be continually engaged 
in packaging and channeling recommendations to the macro-level Program 
Leadei^hip Group and the county/area Extension Staff. ( 

Substantive content inputs will be required of Extension agents for 
the plShning deliberations of both the macro- level Program Leadership Group 
and the specialized , study committees . 

4) Translation and incorporation of the needs, problems, and oppor- 
^tunities identified by the Program ^Le^dership Group and the 
. specialized study connqittees into a long-range program or educa- L 
tiofel*blueprint. ^ 

The purposes,, of a long-rangfe program statement are to outline the 
macro educational needs that exist within the county/area and tp suggest^ 
plans for attacking those needs. More specif ixfallylP 
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— The long-range program is designed to serve as an educatidnal blue- 
print or^uide for county and /or area Extension agents in developing 
the human and material resources within the county/ar$a. § 
— It incorporates the decisions/ of the macro-level' Program Leadership 

Group and the specialized study committees. ° ^ 
— The long-range program serves as the only valid base from which ? 
developmental^ and educational .plans,, can be formulated and logically 
sequenced to fulfill the needs of the people and subsequently help 
them achieve their objectives. 
— The long-range program is a manifestation of forward-looking, long- 
range leadership, and represents* the ?^oal^ toward whicfi the Extension 
Service will be directing its efforts^over a long-term period. 
This long-ra^e (faster) program can provide a blueprint for county/* 
area Extension staff members in purposefully guiding their publics' efforts 
toward fulfillment of their major educational needs. It likewise can serve 
*as the Extension agents' curriculum from which annual plans of work and 
. . shorte^-tepn teaching units are derived. ■■ * 

5) Operationalization and implementation of the long-range (jprfc^r am. 
To operationalize and Implement the l^rig-range program, county/area 
Extension agents must analyze the macro needs contained therein, pinpoint 
micro needs infected "in each of the macro needs, and develop annual. ptLans M , 
of work. An annual plan of work should speak to specific micro needside- 
rived from the macro needs and ^contain specific p'lans for treating in an 
educational t coritext each micro need. It is conceivable that five plans 
of Worjc, sequenced over .five years, would be required to "partially" ful- 
"N.fjLll J macro need outlined in the long-range program. 

The purpose of the annual plan of work is to provide agents and lea- . 
ders an orderly and effective educational approach for attacking problems/ 
needs specified in the lonfl-rrange prog 

The format for an annual plan of work includes f 

—Problem area — classification of work Within one of. thfe five major 

^ ■ r~ ; 1 . v.* . «- . " . . 

ataas of j>rogr^m emphasis in the Cooperative Extension: Service. 
— Situational statement — description of cirxrfffi^tances 0 surrounding the 
overall need/problem with;t^mphasis on factori3 contributing to that . 
need/problem. 
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— Specific problems — statement of logically ordered problematic cbn- 
ditions that need to be cqrrected if a solution to the major problem J 
is to be effected. ,• ' , ' * 

- -Teaching objectives (s) — statement of educational changes to be 
effected within- the audience to« be reached in relation to the 
specific problem/need. § 

—Audience— identification ,of public(s) to be reached. 

— Learning, experiences- — description of educational experiencesTto 
provide^ the learners. 

r -MdfSods — description of methods to be* used to provide learning 

experiences. » * ./ . 

— Resource personsr -rjdentif ication of persons to assist with teaching. 

— -Time schedule- — identification of approximate program schedule. 

— Plans for evaluation — pinpointing evidence jieeded to conclude that 
objectives wer'e^achieved ajid delineating methods for assembling the 
evidence* ' m . y 

6) Implementation of the annual plan of work ; \ 

f The implementation of the annual plan of work by county /area Extension* 

agents requires their -^continual attention. Plans of worl? are useless uritil 

they are implemented, Operationally four elemental but important. "ta.sks 

must be performed by county/area Extension agents if this ^rocfcssual cask 

is to be fully implemented. \ . \ 

} ) ■ ' . ■" ■ \ ' \ ' 

^ — -County/area Extension agents must identify, mobilize, develop, /and 

utilize -resources needed to implement and carry through effectively 

on planned learning .experiences. ' , ' ' . , A 

— County/area 'Extension agents must make provisions for the coutinual 

4. ' monitoring of planned learning experiences. 

*— County/area Extension agents should provide for the continuous 

reinforcement of learners. *.. ■ < . ■ * r- 

■ ■ y ' .■ . ■ ■ -jr *■ 

- — County /area Extension agents must maintain a continuous sensitivity 
v . to the neecT-fttr. Y and willingness >tq a'dapt and/or redirect learner 

activities (experiences) as observations" and feedback infer the need 
.\; ( . £br such changes. . ' 
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7) Determining the impact of the planned program in effecting de- 
sired behavioral changes in the publics toward whom <&e program 
is directed. 

if 

.A maj^r challenge confronting the county/area' Extension unit is that 
of determining the impact of its, planned programming efforts in effecting 
desired behavioral changes in. its public(s). The Extension Service must ^ 
be continually, sensitive to and committed to B^e^oncept of accountability. 
To achieve this end, it must /perfect 'and utilize tested and valid methods 
for pinpointing evidence in Jrelation to the county/area Extension program 
objectives and for collecting such evidence. 

The major Responsibility i^yf basic program^ evaluation rests with the 
county/area Extension ivnit^^&at is, the results obtained through county/ 
area-based programs, plans o£^}>?k, and teaching plans must be" determined 
before judgments can be made-about the effectiveness, of the' service's 
overall program. ' % „ y * ^ V V 

Supporting specialized and program subsystem Extension staffs can and 

rshou-Ld -reinforce county/area Extension staff members 1 ' program evaluation* 

' ' > ^ -v * - ' . .. . 

efforts by helping them identify and specify types" of evidence to f be sought 

in their 1 respective consent areas.* Such reinforcement may be needed in 

developing valid and reliable tools of measurement to be utilized in to]^/ 

lectiftg an<^ interpreting evidence in relation to both teaching-learner ~ 

objectives and long-range program objectives. * 

Since the major responsibility for program evaluation/ rests with the 

kounty/area Extension agents, they must be. thoroughly equipped with and 

skilled in the use of evaluative tools that will f acilitffce ^continuous 

—evaluation of "program outputs and inputs in relation to teaching- learner 

level objectives and to relate. those findings to the macro objectives of/; 

their long-range programs. ** . * • 

. ■ \ 

From an operational context, thr^e major prbce^sual tasks a^re inferred 
for Extension agents in program evaluation and accountability. - These, tasks 
are suggestive and are advanced as. a framework for guiding agents iri their 
thinking about Extension program evaluation and accountability. 

— Agents must specify program outputs } (evidence) in relation to 
j*j teechirig-learner level objectives. 
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j - ' 

— Agents must steady, analyze, and evaluate program inputs at the in- 
j J structional program, decision-making, ajtfi institutional levels in 

relation to their appropriateness andlef f ectiveness in generating 
desired program outputs specified in the teachingr learner level 
objectives, the plan of work, and the long-range county Extension * 
program objectives. 
— Agents must exhibit skill in ^interpreting results or program outputs 
in /relation to objectives and inputs, in the actual utilization of 
" . those findings as a basis for modifying and/or redirecting Extension 
program eiffortfc, and in accountin^-to the publics and funding sources 

• " . \ ' / ■ 

J Summary 

The Cooperative Extension Service's continued existence as the central 
and most important adult education institution On the American scene, in 
^S&f opinion, will be contingent upon the stance that it takes with respect 
* to" planning and implementing educational "programs in collaboration with 
the publics that it is privileged to serve. To meet the educational needs 
of today's transient society and tomorrow's post industrial society, as 
well' as to maintain its position as the foremost adult Education agency, 

the Extension Service must: - * 

. , fc * * 

— Experience a renewal and reaffirmation of stable beliefs about the 

contextual nature of Extension work; 

. — Establish a reasonable and balanced style of leadership as an educa- 
te -» ' -* ■ a 

tiortal institution that is both reactive arid proactive; 
— Utilize to the maximum expert/laymen sharing in making decisions 

ab^rtit programs; , / V - ' 

! — Design and develop" effective strategies and delivery systetos for 

programs based on the needs bf its target publics as defined by J 

expert/layman decision-makers; 
— Establish and maintain program linkages with related agencies and 

institutions; 

— Further develop and professionalize its professional staff to 

function in visionary and positive leadership roles; and - : 
— Place greater emphasis on program evaluation and accountability. 
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DECIDING HOW TO "FOLLOW-UP" ON AN EXTENSION CD PROJECT * 

This guide deals with a number of aspects of follow-up. For the 

most part, your responses can be in terms of follow-up J aslya practical 

every , day, and relatively informal activity rather than in- terms of 

"J v 
follow-up as a formal research activity. In a few cases, answers to 

the questions will help you identify the need for a formal research 

;follow-up, if an effort of that type lis needed. The primary intent 

is to help you plan follow-up efforts that you and your clientele can 

carry out. Sortie* suggestions o^l the use of your answer's to these 

questions* are included on the last page. 

1. What is the project you want to examine? -V ^ • 

p ■ v ■ • ■ , * •*....'. 

Title or other descriptive designation: 



Principal audience: ^ 
Other audiences: 
Method (s) used: 



■ ' ' - ./ 
Starting Date: 



v. > 

■ r . 



Expected Completion: \ "■'.'"£! 



Ml 



* Adapted from materials prepared tliy 'S^ra M. Steele, Professor, 
Division of Program and Staff Development, University of Wisconsin 
Extension. • „ 



What aspects of the project id you need to follow-up on? (Check all 

f-Viof- annlv 1. 



that apply.) 

Jeed 



(1) Acduracy of original analysis 

(2) Degree tt) which project handled need 

(b) Sufficiency and afccurateness of input 

(c) Activities (way project was carried out) m , , 

f (1) Effectiveness of specific activities carried out 

" (2) Adequacy of "plan and/or PERT chart and its use 

' —~~ (3) skill in identifying and working with power actors 
"^T" (4) Adequacy of decision-makingJ(process and results) 
( 5 ) Appropriateness of general Strategy used 
~ (6) Effectiveness of inter-group or inter-age^ 
r ^ ■ cooperation , * ' 
(7) Other (indicate what) . v 

(d) People involvement ' r 

* (1) Number / 

(2) Type 

(3) Were they the "right 11 people? * . 



(e) Reactions 

~~ ~ (1) To accomplishments 

~ ~ <2) To the way accomplishments were achieved 
(f) KASA results (knowledge, attitude, skill, aspirations) 
~ (g) Results in terms of practices or other actions 
< ~" (h) End results . , 

(i) Value of results in comparison to cost* .(both actua^ resource 

~ investment and alternative uses for those resources) 

/ (j) Other (Indicate what) - 

What is the nature of the results expected* from ^he project? (Check all 
that apply. Double-check the most important one (s) . 

(a) Development of >a tangible community resourc? (i.e., a law, 

~ a building, an industry/ an organization or some other resource. 

What resource? - . 

(b) Attitude (change) on the part of: 
~ ~ ~ Leaders 



Citizens What attitudes? 

(c) Improve skills of: y 
Leaders 

.Citizens What skills? 



(d) Improved knowledge on the part of: 

■ Leaders / 

Citizeas What knowledge? ^_ _ 

(e) Improved practices used by: * 

Leaders 

Citizens What practices? — . , 

£fj Other > 1 What? ___ __ . . - 



What part of the results need to be followed up onj? 

' 1 ". 

(a) The main ^result of . the project 

\ (b) Th£ intervening accomplishments which Extension helped 

secure in order that the 'main result was accomplished. 

(c) Both * ■* 

(d) Other (Indicate) . \ 



What is the nature of. the project? ■< 



(a) . Primarily Extension's project, with others helping to carry 

it out ' \ n 

(b) Shared effort between' Extension and someone else (community 
leader, or community group) 

(c) Someone else's effort, with Extension serving as a resource 



If the project is someone else's or shared with someone else, what 
responsibility (if any) should that "someone else" have for following 
up on the project? , v „ 

t , ■ 

(a) None 

(b) Provide information, but Extensioh-jioes the follow-up 

(c) Share in part of the planning and doing of the follow-up 
(Check all that apply) 
• Deciding on what inf ormatibn is necessary 

Establishing criteria of "success" > 

Securing and organizing information . «, 

t Interpreting information and making judgments or 

. * conclusions A ^ 

: >v:f ^ . ' Gommunicating dnf ormation • ^ 

(<fr) The t so"meorie' eYse^%hould'do the follow-up, with Extension 
serving as advnisor on how to do it 7* x 

(e) The /someone else' should do all of the ' follow-up, providing 

Extension with a final report. <J * 4 

If a community group or community leaders need to share in the "following 
up on a project, what will their stance probably be? 

Would feel that follow-up is important, 'and would share in it 



y Would not ba interested in follow-up 

Would be interested, 'but would not expect to tie involved. in it 



What is Extension's role(s); in relation to the project? (Check , all that 
apply) : . . 

Providing information on technical aspects 

Providing advice or information on socio-political aspects 

Helping leaders or community pe9ple develop certain skills 

necessary in the project 

Providing information which affects understanding and attitudes 



Helping leaders develop means by which they interact with local 
people in creatihg understanding and influencing atti-tudes 
.Planning thq ste^s that will be carried out 
Advising others on how ttte-prdject might be carried outv 
Identifying and clarifying issues and/or helping people clarify 
and resolve conflicts 

Helping analyze problems and identify alternatives 
Presenting the right solution y 
Carrying out work involved in cgpp luting the project 
Getting people together through Galling meetings* other formal 
or informal coordinating activitp.es 
Other (Indicate) 



, NOw go back and double check the most important role(s). 
9. Which of the following do you need to follow up on? ' 

Only the effectiveness of those activities which were Extension's 

role (either directly in implementation or behind-the-scenes) 

__ Only the ultimate product or focus of the project (i.e., if the 

project is one which ultimately produces something like a new law 
or facility) 
• Both 

Other (Indicate what)- * ■ 



10. When do you need information on results? 



Continuously throughout the proj ect in order to monitor ar^d 

reinforce or change direction? 

At certain decision points during the project? 

Only after the work of the project is expected to be over? 



11. How will results information *at the completion of the project be used? 
(Check all that apply. Double-check the most important one .) 

To help those directly involved better understand what was, 
accomplished, and how it was accomplished? 
. " ■ . ■ To help community people not directly involved to see what was 
accomplished and/or to affirm the value of^the actions .of those 
: who carried it out? 

To share with colleagues in helping to expand the working 

knowledge of professionals in how to effectively do (Community 
development work. 

'To prfcyide information to state and federal-level personnel for 

budget support or expansion? 
,To improve. the scientific knowledge base of the discipline or 

disciplines which community development draws on? » 

^ For. your own' understanding arici satisfaction? 

_ Fo£ support of your position advancement (i.e. , rank, tenure 



s // ^fTomotion, establishing yourself through professional journals, etc.)? 

' .157' - 
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As a basis for deciding whether the project really is completed? 
As a basis for decisions about further work in this area, or with 
the people who were involved in the project? 

As a basis for decisions about, similar projects /which are being 
developed? - - r ^ I ■ f 

I can't think of any important use for results inf ormatrfcni. 

Other (Indicate)^ * 1 ^ 



What is th£ type of information that you need fdr. your follow-up 



( 

/ ' 



(a) ^Information that you have on hand as a result *>i y out 
' observatioiis while working oh the project 

(b) Information from systematic -observation and from a few 
inf ormafits such as you (or a good newspaper reporter) would 1 — ^ 
use in doing an in depth feature, story | 

(c) Information gathered through systematic observation and 
systematic! data gathering such as /that a researcher might 
l&e as the^ basis for an applied^ research teport. 

Conformation that is* 1 suitable f statistlcial analysis such 
as might be used^ in preparing a formal research report. 
(This implies carefully controlled datat collection using 
appropriate experimental design and controls. Specialists 
and administrators are usually involved in the decision to 
' engage in this form of information gathering) . 

■ (3) Other (Indicate whatj * . 

To the extent that you can do so, list the specific results information 
that you need for your project. - - 



Is that information currently x 

• ' ■ -j 

Available in records or other form without Having to be secured 

from individuals 

_ Collectable in an unobtrusive way as part of th^ project itself, 

Available only through a special test, surviey or other research 

r * ' . . . . - 

What constraints must you face as you secure or organize information? 

m (a) None . \V- ' 

. (b) Constraints in terms of the effect that asking for *the In- . 
formation may have upon those who will have to provide it. 

_ (c) Lack of experience in Securing and <analy^ing information * 

■ ■ (d) Lack of tijjie to develop an approach and get and use information 

(e) Lack of computer, clerical, or other assistance 

(f) Lack of interest on your own part 

4g) Other- (Indicate what) \ 
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ljE>. ^ the use of the information, important enough so that you can 

■ ... 

(a) Secure help from experts within Extension (Don*t forget 

, . journalists as possible outside experts) / j 
' (b)* Secure help from local peopl^ 

(c) Get" someone to conduct a research project 

(d) Get extra. money target chore work done (interviewing, 

tabulation, etc.) V * 

, _ (e) Doh T t need any additional resources. 

* ) ' ' ' . ' • 

17. Briefly indicate the -major types of information you need- and 

indicate thfe source* and method of securing each. 

r 

Type of Information Source & Method of Securing 

■ ■ . i 



\ 




18. If evaluation is part of the follow-up, how will you establish a basis 
for interpreting the data and reaching conclusions? 

There -are criteria alrady existing for the project as the group 

has clearly defined what constitutes success for the project and 
what const itues value of the endeavor. > 

_ We will need to establish the criteria and standards of performance 

against whicji we will interpret these particular data.* 

We will use only traditional research standards of performance agains 

which we will interpret these particular data. 
| We will use only traditional research standards like te§ts of 
statistical signficance. H , % '/ 

• " . , 159 
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There are well-estabished "track records" from previous work 
in this particular field, and these will be used as standards 
for the project. 1 / » . - 

Other (Indicate what) ^ 



19. Ipyour owji words describe briefly the standards (level of performance) 
you hold for your project. 



20. Who.yill interpret the information and form the conclusions? 

v h ' 

\ . Community people who were involved 

You. • v -"^ ... 

_ A neutral observer. - 

21. How will you copimunicate. the results and/or conclusions or judgements? 
(Check all that apply) 



V 

4 

i 



— N ° C THr ther than those involved n eed to know, and they will work 

throfggfc the data and form the conclusions. , M 
» f News paper and/or radio features to local people are not closely 
involved. 

In a brief report to other professional colleagues and administrators. 

As a written report or journal article* on file for those who will be 

doing work in, this area in the future. 

• * 

22. As you use the information about results from this project, will you . . . 

' " y ■ . , 

». Consider it as an entity complete within itself? 

Examine what it has contributed to long-rarige expectations of 

your program and/or mission? a 
Examine what it has contributed to the overall development of ' 

the community and /or the individuals involved? " * 



\ 



AN ADDITIONAL NOTE 



This series of questions provides a checklist of issues that should 
be decided as you plan your follow-up efforts. A short written plan 
(an outline is just as good as a full statement and much easier to write) 
will help ensure that your follow-up is workable and' complete. 

The questions aire interrefated and you may need to combine responses 
to two or more questions to identify some aspects of your follow-rup effort. 
For example, questions 2, 3, and 4 help you identify the focus (or foci) 
for your follow-up effort. Questions 5 through 9 help you identify the 
type of educational activity and the ways in which it may be most feasible 

ERIC • 



to study it. Other groups of- questions are concerned with the types 
information needed, the sources of that information, and the ways in 
which you will, draw conclusions based on that information. 

Overall, the intent is to help fbu think systematically about 
follow-up, and "to help you increase your ability to-, drarf useful con- 
clusions about the effectiveness of your efforts as an educator. 
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% DEVELOPING THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. PROGRAM* 
Gale L. VandeBerg ■■ ■ 



You are employed primarily as an educator with education being the art 
of bringing about behavioral change, leading; to some changed situation(s) 
in the "community"«the .community for any given educational (behavioral 
change) purpose. . \ 

Now. that's pretty simple and p\etty direct. To turn it around, you 
are employed as a "change agent"~thus, some situations existing at any 
given time are assumed to be less than desired by people of a "ccWunity" 
and if the situation is to, change, certain people need to' function in some 
different manner than heretofore. "Something" needs to be done to cause 
the behavioral change needed or to accelerate the behavioral change. That 
is an art and you are the artist! That is teachii/g and you are hired as 
the teacher! . 

If you are'like me_, you have a tendency to listen to some speech, or* 
read one and say. "oh— that . may be good in theory but it's not very useful 
in solving the practical everyday problems. " . That is really not true! 
If it isn't good in practice, it isn't good in theory. • It is your task 
and my task as we read or listen to theory, to adlpt it, operationalize it 
to- pur particular situation. So I hope you do thdt as I speak. * 

Knowledge may be equated to the power of prediction— it is the ability 
to predict the various consequences from alternative courses of action that 

you or a person or group may ■ choose ftp follow. "Predictions may not be 

- > - 'v 

'A paper presented at a Short Course for Extension Field Workers 
Rochester, Minnesota, Jjuly 1976. , ' + * ' 

**•'.." , * " 

Director and Assistant "Chancellor, University of Wisconsin-Extension 
Madison, Wisconsin. ... ' 
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perfect or accurate — that. is y we ney^^have perfect vor c&nplete knowledge. 
So ve make a judgement to be satisfied with 'some degree" of probability of 
having the predictions pan out. " % ( 

If I drive 75 miles an hour I will get 4 a ticket. If I am sick, I'll 
^ee'a doctor, predicting he will make me well. If we extend the sewer 
system we will attract an industry. If w£ add a new store f rptft *¥e will 
increase our 'net sales, etc. Knowledge, then ,\ involves an Understanding, 
a "knowing, 11 of how things'are related, \of a cause and effect. If we set- 
up a zoning ordinance then we will control sewer extensions f r 

So decision making always involves^ making predictions (knowledge), 
and decision making is the central, cdjre of planning. If .we have no alter- 
■ natives we have no decision to make arid, thus can make no predictions; the 
moment we have alternatives, there is more than one direction in ^rtiichTwe 
can proceed and it "becomes necessary to predict the-cpnsequences of each 
alternative in terms of our purpose. The^whole process of CD has its 

• roots in decision' making. 

So let's accept the premise that ia CD there are many alternative 

courses of. action from which t6 chdose, thus, making it necessary to make 

choices. The lability to predict, with reasonable accuracy, I- earlier 

galled knowledge. How then .do you and your clientele (studenW)— ibfcain 

knowledge? " . H . ."/ ' ' 

* • . 

1) Second hand — That is, we gain through experience of others a We 
see and hear or read o£^ther peoples* and communities experi^- 

/ ences and thus gain in^our ability to predic^/ We use this meth- *' 

!• od a great deal in CD. ^ You are using it during these two weeks'* ' • 

You must find ways to use it effectively in yc$r work. 

2) First 4ra&d^ -Accidental experiences! Touching a hot electric wire f 

* y Or the breaking of a 'dam in a community, ^earning frdm our own ' , % 

mistakes.. Lifting improperly and slipping a Vertebra! Such ex- 
periences we of ten calf learning knowledge* the hard way but they 
do improve our ability to predict. Watph fof the "accidents" in 
your county, area, or state and capitalize on them — ;timely! 

3) Experimentation surveys and res earch— -Here we try strict controls • 
to isolate certain factors and refine knowledge for* making • 

• * ' • v • ■ ■ 163 y 



predictions.' f This is a deliberate search for knowledge usually 
stimulated by someone — maybe maybe some of your constituents 

or by people elsewhere — believing that a problem ^exists. People 
come to find certain situations or experiences frustrating or un- 
acceptable and would like thejfl changed, I.e.,' cancer, 1 schools, • 
taxes, land use, juvenile delinquency, housing, traf£ic|, -sales, 
police protection,, etc. B\it 9 first there must be a hunch, an 
idea of what to seafth for, whaf the cause (s) might be, maybe eve 
a theory; we set up an A hy poth esis % as to" the/possible solution to 
the problem. For example, in cancer the cigarette is "suspect, or 
tog is suspect, etc.* So a systematic design — a plan — must be 
et up to gain knowledge to better predict as to the. suspected; 
cause (s). In CD we use this method, a great deal after, going ' H 
through some process^ with people of : identifying what J call 
problem situations— '-situations people want changed. We may use j. 

research or surveys done elsewhere or decide to do it directly in 
* k »■■ 
-the local setting. You will almost invariably have the rieed^to 

• V ' * 

gather data existing^elsewher^ or riot now existing in relation to 
^CD projects-. 4 t. ■ " ' ■ 

) A fourth way people obtain knowledge is through their own deliber- 
ate planned personal .experiences to gain knowledge. They have an 



interest in a subject or T^roblem. | They ..enroll fn college, -voc&- - 

tional school; special clashes, workshops-, select certaiA maga- < 

zines, etc. The experience increases^their ability* s to predict 

from alternative courses of action..^ You may set up<some such- ex- ' 

periences for your clier^ele t;o choose frcntap-'br you may identify - 

specific experiences already available relative to some CD problem 

situation and encourage certain people to have them. 

) Contrived experiences by someone else and pilot experiences." You 
7 f 

are taking part in some learning experiences Gontriv6d for yqu 

these two weeks. You set? up or arrange for certain selected peo- 

* ple^^^o^ through some experience {jjC the community as similar to 

the r&al experience or an alternative which might be chosen for a 

problem. Thus, they find out ^ome of the consequences before 



deciding whether to .follow that alternative ox invest in that 
alternative for' the real jproblem. 1 The experience in the Contrived 
or pilot setting improves, the ability to. predict. 
SoN^heory or principle.§_.or concepts do not provide us with answers or jg. 
solutions to particular problems we • encounter . They are .guides to help, us 
select procedures to find answers or to help us help people^ to solve their 
problems or change the situations they want changed, or perhaps even to f' 
help them^ decide not to proceed with changes because of predicted conse- 
quences. Theory and practice. are intimately related. Without some theo- 

rizing, we cannot make sound decisions regarding practical situations, and 

J . • * 

with-it some experience in practical affairs and problems that people ex- * - 
perio^e ye cannot jjlevelop sound theories.. 

Let-^say youp car won't start. What do you v do? Cuss! But thai^won't 
help! Yoi/ start theorizing based on what knowledge you have already ob- 
taineA*n-*^exhaps it's out of ^as. You lpok at the gauge and it's half full. 
You dis^provedv a hunch. You check the plugs* and distributor. Those are 
disproved. -You check the gas line, find it plugged, unplug it and start 
your car and go. You didn't choose to check the bumper, the lock. on the 
door -or the tires! 'Rather you started with what you knew. If the car had 
not started, using the knowledge you„had, you would have called for the 
help of someone more specialized in the kind of knowledge needed or with 
resources* to help solve the problem. * * 

So good decision making is based on selection and analysis of facts. 

Otherwise people are making decisions by default — flip a coin to see which 

direction to go. Thus,* in relation to' any problem situation which might 

■ 5 , " 

be identified, there must be involved the ^selection ancf ^analysis of facts 

with predictions as to successful solutions^ 



You are constantly going to ,be faced with problem situations in CD, 
assuming you are getting people to respond about their community. Prob- 
lems whose successful solution depends upon the gathering and interpret 
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tion of facts vxelevant to the problemjr^) . And <there is simply no questid* 

over using theory or not using theory. The. question is "how adequate* is 
the theory you use? 1 '/ \^ 

... i 



* 1 . 

tfou can apply this all to the proj^ra:mming . process you use with your 
people as well as to the problem situations .they identify. So your under*-* 
standing of the concepts and theories set forth by Ed Boone b^ome impor- 
tant to the way in which you proceed. / v j 

The theory of involvement of people in CD prog ramming is not in ques- 
tion; but it is how and when and to what degree do you involve nhem in the 
process. People will become' involved in meaningful experiences. \ - 

There is not a, question as to whether data or facts ot^opiriiojs are 
athered and analyzed but how, what^data, andy'how they are interpreted 
that matters. V •' 

v^Therti is not a question of whether goals and priorities in reaching 
goals^are* <3£t but how clearly, how soundly, in tfia't 'manner , and by whom 

fney- % are set, that matters, f ' ^ . , 

» * • 

y There is, not a question of wh^her long-range and short-range program 
thrusts or r^ource uses are determined but how clearly or precisely that 
lis" done,, how soundly in terms of data available and' by whonu , °» ' , 

Now, of course, you are riot going out in your communities' and talking 
to people about them learning principles and theories and setting forth 
hypotheses and doing research. ^Wther , that is a part of your own equip- . 
ment which you use in the methods and content you select with people* in ^ 
CD programming. You will find ways to apply "the principles' and -Effebries 
in your own selection and timing o^ methods and teaching. techniques." ^ 

Relative to methods and techniques and regarding principles7~I f 11 
conclude by Buying you will constantly be searching~ : for a greats degree 
of security and certainty in this insecure and uncertain setting; but' 
reasonable security can come only from relatively accurate prediction; ^ 
and accuracy of prediction hinges on the knowledge you gain and .the sound- 
ness or adequacy of your theories. That's why the*NC directors approved 
this and the previous two-Veek intensive training sessions. 

^ • k 
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CD programming is ik)t ^Fone-irtan job any more than CD is.' The posi- 
tions of a county CD agent, area CD. agent, sta/te CD specialist haven 1 1* 
been around for a long, long. time. So' why were you added'as a public 
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Service investment in a world or in communities where CD has been taking 
place and would* continue to take place if you left? I'll suggest three 
reasons. 

I think, generally speaking, it was because as our total society 
became more industrialized, more urbanized, more interdependent , more mo- 
bile and more complex that: * 

*1) Increasing inequities were "occurring among communities of higher 
. and lover population density in their acc^sa^to increasing^ state 
and federal programs and aids to CD and their access to informa- 
tion relating to public issues and community /affairs. 

2) County, decision makers and organizations . influencing state and 
federal funding agencies became convinced that some more organized 

professional leadership was essential to more eiquitable treatment 

ft - . . . . ' r • * 

of communities relative to public resources. 

3) * County ^nd other municipal decision makers experimented with some 

matching grant programs in ^wh^ch prof essional engineers or con- 
sulting firms from outside the fabric of the Communities come into 
the community, do their planning for'tfre community, submit their 
. * report, collect their check, and leave! ^»The resulting CD a'ction 
was generally ^disappointing. You were employed^s communities . 
and counties turned to education, to fcxten^Atft^: tp.se? if the idea, 
the theory behind an agricultural Extension agent could- supply 
answer to an oo-going effective CD program of positive continuing^ 
^ ^ ... action. ' ^ - * — 

. The principles , ' t^hear- are no dif f erent^Ln^CD programming thaoAn agri- 
f culture. However, their application may be more* complex ift many cases for 
several reasons,, four of which I will cite: 

1) There are many other '. agencies , local, state, and federal, with * 
resources essential to CD and thus requiring much collaboration 

' ; . and cooperation for the best of CD, The degree to . iich arou pro- 

y vide the leadership to bring* that about . is critical to success 
in most areas. 

2) There is much less ready-made ai?& on-going research in CD thani in 
agriculture. Thus, you must rely more on surveys, judgments from 
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experience of experienced people, transfer of knowledge fronf^Wpier 
sources, atyd immediate or short-.term feasibility v s^udies.r 

3) You do not have a large cadre of Extension specialists 'supporting 
with data, aids, and available for assist ance • Thus , you must 

^ . seek out more help from other ^ources^ ^ 

4) \ CD is a recent terminology and group phenomenon, less familiar to 

your people than agriculture. Thus, you have a constant task of 
helping^ reinforce in th^ir minds what it is' that you are employed 
■ for and what to look to you for. 

All that simply challenges your competence and should inspire you to 
carry on with the most professional techniques possible-.-again — what you 
^re here for. It is an exciting and challenging and rewarding 'and growing 
professional fiejld and you are writing its early history. 

Effective CD, like *eff ective education, is the result of design, not 
drift or trial and error. Any effective design ought to be set forth on 
paper — it needs to be stated. ,A long-r&nge plan and the immediate narrow 
action plans for pieces of the CD program need to be set forth in writing. 
The immediate product of planning is a plan! Something as a guide to 
actions, something to be changed as needed, but it must be there in black 
and white, clearly and concisely identifying the goals (s) or target in- 
cluding bull's eye" — it must identify how you plan to get there or 
how the people plan to get there, as the cdse may be. t 

Writing it gives you, and others involved, a specific commitment or 

/ 

set of commitments, and it gives you some tangible criteria to measure 
against from t;ime to time as well as the base for final evaluation' of a 
CD project or a long-range, plan. 

Effective CD gets the people to do th£ proposed actions,, rather than 
the ageiit. Tfiat may take some grooming or ttainiVig or hand holding at 
times, but it is esseiitial that the CD 'prof essional not; become^the service- 
man, the technician, or the Chamber of Commerce. 

Effective CD brings other state, county, and federal. agency personnel 
into just as large and prominent & role as their resources and talents 
permit relative to the given CD problem situation. i 

4 " . fir * 
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Effective CD is based on tacts, present or to^be gathered, soundly 
interpreted and with predictions as to pr&Mable consequences , , good and bad. 

And,' very fundamentally, effective CD must conre^from the people of 
tHe community! Neither you nor I are going to do CD per se! Community In- 
dividuals and groups, and private enterprise are the developers, the 
changers — with your assistance and that from other institutions and ag$n- 
xcies, but it is a community program — the community's program! It generally 
requires group sanction and group action at one or more levels. 

Education — extension educators — you — are the architect , the motivator, 
the catalyst*, t^fie energizer, and you can provide or locate essential re- 
source assistance, but CD must be the community's responsibility. It is 
how well you can conceive and deliver these functions that will determine 
the quality of local people's attitudes and decisions to the changes they 
come to desire and to make. 

As an administrator, I might also say that the future Support and 
expansion of CD within the Cooperative Extension Service is also dependent 
on your ability to conceive and deliver those functions.* 

So when you finish these two weeks tbgether in what should be a very 
meaningful learning experience for you, go back to your job and try to 
clarify just exactly what it, is that you are all about-^just where you 
are going, get priorities tested and set, and lay out a plan to get^ there. 

The old seaman's adage is appropriate: 
* • , "Xo him who knows not to which port he is bound, 
'No wind can be favorable"! 
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FOLLOWING UP ON A CD 'PROJECT 

Sara M. Steele A ',' 

/ . • - *»• 

What do .you do after a CD project is completed? Forget it and plunge / 

& > . * ■ 

into something else? Or, do you take time to evaluate the project's 

impact? - . * 

By impact , we mean the force of the project and the dent made by it. 
Impact includes such things as: How many people were affected by it? 
What resulted? What was the value of the results? . x 

Follow-up is important because it helps those involved and those who 
support the project to understand .the value. of the effort. It helps 
'Extension personnel and leaders to improve future efforts»and key influ- 
entials to decide whether to invest in such efforts. 
Follow-up includes a cluster of activities: /T.V > 

1) Determining the amount of injpact of 'the",effo^t_ „ 

2) Analyzing and evaluating the sufficiency of th^ impact and effort 

3) Communicating information about impact v 

4) Using information about the impact in building and improving 
programs 

We are not talking just about doing a results study. Under certain 
conditions such a study may be one par a t of follow-up, but it should be 
only an input and not the main activity. The main activity should be of 
information on impact, ^ 

Deciding the Kind of Follow-up Needed 

There is no one easy way to examine impact automatically and instant- 
ly. Certain important decisions have to be made each time. Here are four 
of them: 




* ' 
Professor, Division of Program and Staff Development; University of 
Wisconsin Madison.> 
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1) What is the primary purpose of the f qllow-up? 

2) What type of -follow-up will you do? , 

3) What. role will community leaders play? 

4) What kind of information dp yoju nee*cl? 



" ^ What T s the Primary Purpose of the Tollow-up? 

Why do -you want to exLine the impact of the project?' It's point- 
less to invest in follow-u^ just because someone says you should. 'You^ 
need a clear purpose in mind for your effort. Let's -review some of the ' 

reasons: - \ > 4 A 

D TP learn more about doing t Cp . " How do you know whether certain tech- 
' niques,' strategies, and approaches are effective unless you are able 
. to assess their impact? Following up helps you see what happens so 
• that you can adjust your methods accordingly. A main purpose is to 

learn Lre, and through learning; to improve CD programming. 
2) To help leaders achieve satisfaction . Often CD projects are the 
worker local' leaders* or are shared with local l^ers . Fallow- 
up is, as important' to, their growth and- morale as /t is to yours . ^ 

telping leaders examine-.,the impact of their efforts can be an 
important CD activity. - 
$) To help' Extension earn its budget an d leaders to continue to set * 
■special funds ." You can't spent money unless you earn it! . Extension 
budgets Jnd support from special outside fundors is earned by show- 
ing that you can achieve impact; , * • 1 ' 
How would you rank these three purposes? Most audiences.. that have h£a 
a chance to respond to that question have "ranked' them in the^same order as 
they are listed above. This is not "surprising because we generally are" ^ 
pretty self-centered and feel our own morale-, and^ lefAng are most impor-\ 
taht. In fabt, we get tired of being nagged by administration for results 
data and tend to downgrade the importance/of purposes two and three. Jiut, 
if we want our" jobs to continue, we have to think beyond ourselves and 
consider the importance of follow-up to leaders and to. Extension. So, 



all three are important reasons for follow-up regardless of the order in 
which they are ranked, 4 

r Your purpose will mal^e a good deal of difference in how you go about 

• "''■'*<' -* 
the follow-up. There' will be a difference in: ' 

Q ,1) The nature of what is examined . If the focus is on program 

improvement, you probably- will look at detail. If the focus is 

on supporting budgets,' you will want to concentrate on overall 

value and big accomplishments and minimize detail. . 'A - 

2) Degree of interactijvenefcs . If you are the only one involved, all 

decisions and all interpretation can be done in your head. But, 

if you are helping leaders follow-up on impact, then there must 

be a good deal more discussion and group decision making as you 

^- identify conclusions arid implications. \ 

, 3) Extensiveness of coimnunication . If your only user is .you$= you 

/ will probably need to put ve*$ little^.in writing — ju/t notes 

n enough in the file to refresh your, memory. If the JriiAary purpose 
+■ 1 \ \ \ fi- 

ts to help secure budgets K however , then your m^in fo<^ will be 

^pn written and/or oral communication. The more remote from the £ 

' actual operations that administrators and fundors are, the more 

you will need td put on paper. HoWever,- even when you are follow- 

ing up for your own use, you will want')} to share a page or two 

summary with your colleagues. It doe^* not have^to be elaborate. • 

Before you start *fpllow-up, <have a clear picture of the intended * 

use and user.' Be sure that you are doijig something that yoi/or soineone 

else really will use.. If your, main ^rpose is to provide Extension with * 

information for budget support, don't conduct an elaborate study unless' 

you have checked Ygiy^Plans with your administrator and know that he will 

use .wh&t you get. -^ff ' ^ • • ■ 

What Role(s)^Will Community Lea^ers^ay?^ o k 

.j. CD is unique among the program areas in itscreiationship tpjejientele 
Often it is the community leader who is carrying out the pyigram and the 
Extension agen£wh<J is a, resource person. -* We ne v ed to account for tfratt 

1 
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relationship as we work with leaders iijp, follow-up. Ordinary .approaches 
to follow-up treat the leader as a source of information — a group to be 
'surveyed. * * r , w 

The range bf "possible* roles of leaders in follow-up incl* 
~yi) Data, prdyider 
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Interactor in interpreting data and coming to conclusious and 
implications ■- 

3) Initiator^nd conductor*of the follow-up 

4) Communicator to othgr influentials 

The third of these roles J was mentioned in the previous section. 
Leader^ can initiate the! follow-up, identify what they want to consider, 
and turn the tasks of assembling and organizing information" over to an 
agent or agency person as a regional group did recently in Wisconsin. 
Or, -the leaders can be actively Evolved in securing and organizing the^/ 
information. 1 In either case, th^ agent or GD .specialist 1 s main role is ': 
jfesking questions, to help leaders clarify what they want to examine and 
why they want to examine^ it. " * ; 

„ Regardless of the purpose of the f ollq^-up--whether it: is for ypu,. 
for leaders/, or for Extension — it can be useful , for you to involve leaders 
in/reviewing and discussing the information that is drawn\together^as a 
part of follow-up y * The sa|aer' 3; IJt^rmation can^mean different thiags to the' 
professional and to the lay person. Having the lay person's insights 
can very useful in fully understanding -impact and factors related to 
it. It!s a good idea To« bring a planning group back together .to examine 
the results pf what was planned and implemented.. .If^ou don't there' is 
the feeling of reading the first chapter , but never knowing how the story 
endecj. And, your community leaders^ also sh^ul^d be abje to' effectively 1 
communicate Extension's value to taxpayers apd other inf luentials . 

: . . V . ; - 

(j WHat Type^of'Follow-up^ Wili You Do? _ - 

? C '> ' • ^ ^ " ? , 

-if * Do you need a description of impact, an evaluation of impact, or f 

■ " * • " ' V ' * - * ■ - : ^ J • [ 

hotik ? ^ Descriptions tell clearly^ and concisely who and how many were J 

.-See David Logsdon's article in Vol. 13, Journal of. Extension . Mjjrch 
April',' 1975, ■ ' 



affeqfed, what was accomplished , and the amount of^value seen 'from those 
accomplishments. Evaluation makes judgments about the sufficiency of* the . 
impact by comparing what was attained with whajf should have been attained 
and determining whether the actual attairpagrit met ,. exceeded, or fell 
short . V* \ ' * V ' 

Descriptions are useful ^Ln increasing genefral understanding, but. ^ 
evaluation has to occur before one knows whether or not to stay the same, 
chang^, or discard the project/or methods used. The information about 
impact that is used either in description or evaluation car^ -come f romjjfciy * 
of several sources: causal or systematic observat ion j^Vausal pr syst^latli 
discussion and interview, ot a scientific study. 
j The' amount of effort spent in £et£ing info^fmation on im^ac|( should 
be consistent with* the value of that^informatpn. It is point lfess to 
spencldays in a scientific study of /something \tftat will -never be done 
\ aga^n and is relatively insignificant. ■ On the other/ hand, it may be 
^important to secure scientifically sound information on projects of 
major consequence, or those where there ^is considerable controversy, 
or those where others will be deciding whether it is worth developing * : ' 
and expanding this type of project. Most individual activities , however , 
' usually, merit less than *a full-blown study. (Example, rather than a 
survey of all 100 leaders that were involved, talk with' 10 chosen at 
random. ) » • 

Too o f^ext^vf^^^^ t h ink of a full-fledged research study as the 
me^soj^fqlldwing up' on a project. A study is worthwhile in 5 or # ia . ^ 

ercept of the cases. The rest of the' time" something much less eiaj*$rra£jp <* 
will usually be adequate. You need to check your own situation #nd follow- 
up appropriately. J 

Extension would bcr"in a tremendous position in terms of accountability 
and improved programming if £ou wete to do the following: V 

On everything — Submit the activity x arki its impact to a seyere \ 
v ^ * 
mental examination using the most accurate information at 

hand from observation and discussion with representative- ' 

people. 



- Qtf all major activities — Hold a one or tw6 hour review session 

with the planning group or other key participants. As a gfoup, \ 
1 "identify impact, evaluate its sufficiency, and identify impli- 
cations for the future. Such a session gets information from_ 
' „ * * those involved and moves to instant interpretation. 

„■ On half, of your major activities — Get your local newspaper reporter 

•?to do a feature on the project, and be sure that. Extension gets 
• mentioned. * ■ f . 

' • On one major activity or your total program every 3-5 years -- Do a 
research-type Examination , either a survey or a controlled experi- 

orient. . y \ - ' - - " 

Skillfi^Land extgrisitfe use of .the first three approaches t$ follow-up 
will give yrflKJa lot more for your effort than counting on a research 
approach. "Let's look at each approach' in more detail. 

Mental follow-up k t .' 

Applying scientific. principles can help you improve J:he quality of : 
ydur'mefital follow-up. Be object^vei and challenge wjhat *you think you are 
^seeing anS hearing. JDo'some casual questioning at random or tfith a small, ' 
balanced, representative sample (3-10 people). Cross-check 'by sequring 
x /information in two or three ways. This does not-need.-to involve^ a^ lot '\ . 
'of time, or any fdrmal research instrument. ,It is just making better use 

of -contact time with* leaders , and developing 'y° ur ability :to see and x ljear\ 

■V. '■ ' ' ■ r- * 

, accurately. ^ f «, 

Review js.es sionfe 

» * J ■ » ,. * * ' > . • " ■ ) ■ * m s 

' % "Post mortem," "debriefing. 11 Call these sessions what ydu will. By 
\_ v % • _ , h ■ 

whatever name 9 a discussion where key people attempt to describe the. 

h 5 . " ' j$» * 

' impact , "assess the va^ue, and evaluate the sufficiency of a project can 

be vety usefui and will take, only a couple of hours of time. In some 

instances,, all of the information needed/ wi^l^e witti^n. the group. In 

other'' instances , you will need to .provide some^suimnary information,, or 

the group will need to do some information seeking (or guided 6bskrvin§) 

before ■ they come to £he session. Key .local influentials usually are very 



involved in this kind of discussion. If not, other local people are 

Usually in a good position to give the complete picture. Sometimes 

legislators or legislative aides can be involved. For a permanent record 

.the group can be asked to put a summary on paper. It can serve fairly 

effectively .to document program impact. 

■ • • '• 

Media features 

Another -way of securing impact understanding and documentation of , 
-'impact is through media ^tories. Such stories can be useful to you in 
"carrying out accountability responsibilities in that: 

2T. Credibility is^enhanced when someone else is doing the report. 

2. News features are usually concise and interesting and have 
x more impact' than agency reports J v * ^ • 

3. More local and state-level people are v reached by them (or 
through clippings),, than can b£ reached through your own reportfs>. 

4. You don't have to do the writing. However, you must i^ive^t 
some time guiding the reporter into getting the kind of story , 

•that you .know is there. Sometimes you have to come up with 

" ■ a .new angle' to make a continuing effort "news^' Regardless 

e ; ^ ■ " 
* "'*of how you. 0 do it , newspapers are interested' in/news , and, of ail 

> Extension program areas, yours -should^be directly in the news* 

•-- - to the community. 

Research effort % * * r , . 

Make your ■'•^search efforts in relation to program impa€t pay off * 
^Rather thlan extensively researching , project impact , you may want to 

periodically research program efforts. You may 'want to ^^rie sqfcvey 
' and spj.it* the schedule so that you are asking different respondents 
about diffAr^at areas., of* emphasis. For example, you might divide the 
interview schedti^^-^hat one-third of the leader^ interviewed react 
to each of three projects js^This approach gives you maximum information 

* with' minimum effort and minimum bother to leaders ? Loqal people and 

* leaders are usually glad to .cooperate,' butr^aving to complete many 
different questionnaires over Jl short period of time can be anndying, 
and should be avoided. .p 



, : 1 Thisr split schedule procedure- was used in Wisconsin's Shawano" study: 
'"Impact" of Extension in Shawano County,' 1 ' Vol* II, rMethodology >by' B*ara M. 
%i^ele, Laverne B. Forest, and Mary A. :i Marshall. ^University Of Wisconsin 
' Extensioill. 19-77. '■: '.W " ' _ > - ■ 1 - • • ' 



If you 'do. get into a research effort, don't try to go it alone. 
Get' resources from your administrator for tabulation and team up with 
a State specialist or Extension studies person. If possible, hook up 

with a couple of colleagues so that four or fiv« counties are getting 

• ■A - *■ • ■*'.*** 

similar information on ;the same efforts at about the"* same time. This 

. i ■ . ■' • * . 

will help the whole CD accountability effort ^and give you a wider base *' 
for interpreting information on your own efforts; For example^ suppose 

. . ; # :, • \ 

five , counties are following up on a particular practice. 'The percentage' 
~ n * ■ • 4 - . .1 * # ^ 

in x ygur county is 50 percent while the percentages in the otfrer ^counties 

ate 45 percent, 48 percent, 50 percent, >arid 60 percent. If you. just 

had. your own data, 50 percent might look low. ■ But , wherK^u compare the 

percentage in your county with the other four, it is' cle^tr that* 50 percent 

is pretty typical. * . * • 

Det^s recap what we've said so far. You' are not expected to do a 

study of every project or activity. Studies shouid be used 'sparingly , 

aijd*if done, should be done in such a w^y that all CD people get benefit 

■ f roni them. Media features, group review sessions , and mental review ate' 

all very important means of follow-up on prograpds. Media features and 

group review can serve as effective documentation of program efforts- 

for accountability purposes^ 

' 1 \ What TJind of Information Do y)ui Need? 

I. * L ' . * ■ , 

■ Regardless of ,the approach you take, you have to sort out and-decide 
the' kinds of information that f,ou will use. * % * , 

Claude o Bennett of the Federal -Extensiot^Service ,° USDA, 'fias 0 helped 4> 
tremendously by identifying various kinds of' things often examined ,by 
projects and puttijig^them into- an orderly relatioriship. He identifies 
seven categories of inforaat^orir\inputs , activities, people involvement , 
reactiorrs, KASA change (knowledge, attitude^, skills , and ^aspiriationsj' ,^ > 
practice change, and encj/ results . . »Each can be e^^mine^ as the solfe . 
thing to be fbilo^^eti^up oh 6ivcomb£nation§Wan be' exaMned and related 
to each other. , ^ 

You can make instantaneous judgments on* these seveif things ^as pajrt 
\of your mental review. Djid I put enough time^n preparation? . (Input!),. 

' ^ J See Bentiett's article entitled M U£ the Hierachy" in Journal of 
Extension .* Vol. *13, 1975^ MMch^lpxil. ; r ) & I' 



Was this the timeN^o use that' particular speaker? (Activity) Werje ^the * 
right people involved? ^ Were enough people Involved? (People cofttafct}' 
^id^they fepl"it was wo^rthtfhile? ^(Reactions)* How much did the^lfeern? 

(KASA)^ What*will they do? . (Practice): What will the value of % their - 

■ ' * *' , / f - '» * ■ * Tr- 

action b^£ (End results) Or ygu can use /these se\?en categories (to 

guide a -group review; °a\rle^^feporter, or a study. ; The last five, of these 



categories are [parts of impacts ,.; v. * ■ \ ■ \l 



Nature of results * * ■ 

i » ' . ' # y ; 

. It would %eem that £her$ are*at least three types of /program situ- ' 

/.,'.. • , 
ations for Extension CD personnel. W . ' : • ' 

• 1. Achieving something tangible -through your direct efforts (e.g., , 

involvement in wtitjng an ,OEDP; *a proposal., for funds, or " " * ' 

" ' * designing a wayside park). * * ' ' . . ' 

2/. « Achieving something tangible by providing technical information 

and stimulation to leaders or lay/people who are involved £n ?.\ 

' coqnnunfty activities (e .g. , preparing zoning laws , improving ; 

J 4 '" ^solid/waste) . ( . , l*b / ' t — ^ ■. '.^ v ".<; '* 

',. 3; h Educating people for something with several possible r§ r §ikts 

: ■ ' , : ' o " " " • 1 ' V ' 

' ; but no' one immediate goal (e.g. , leadership course , t current T 

affairs, ^futuristic planning, etc.) . v f 

v < You need' a clear f eeljfbr the kin^ of results ^hat are inherent* iriv \ 
expejfSggd .impact^ of the .project . In outside accountability, we* need 



to relate- the ^Leanjing^ changes we- "bring* about to the ultiro^tfe tangible 
-product, or 'practice' that affects communities. Internally, we -may* rifeed. ^ 
to give clo'se attention^to the 'degree to ^frich we really - ar^' -facilitating ? 
certain changes in 'knowledge'; skills, and ^attitudes. * 

Translating those two sent^pces into action ^- ? if your, mail* purpose "* 

is accountability; you probably need a lot less jLnfcwrmation from fewer 

' ^ " %: ■• • « •* / ' . '" ■ ' - , ■ 

people. As to value and "overall accomplishment ^rour data would coine 

•from a , few. key 'community, people ^ftip are seen as authentic sources' of .v 

such infbrmatiqn. ^Mayors, /county board chairmen, bthfer elected official^',' 

editors and other similar persons are those key individuals . *, If 'you / 

•. • tor * ■ '« .» ' 

heed'^specific information on what people learned, you will'need-£o sedure 



information from a sample of all those whoirt you w^ere attempting to - 
te^ch. ' h 

We- have already mentioned three main ways of getting information 
from other people: interviewing them, posing questions in group dis- 
cussiq^ and surveying them using some f drm N a£ instrument (check sheet 
to be done rapidly in a group setting, questionnaire or, formal interview, 
schedule). Written instrument's are "often 'better* for documenting learn- 
ing changes and oral approaches are often better for documenting value 
and end results because ^ou can get ope^-<nded responses and good, quotes 
through the interviews or group discussion- * 

If jnost of your learners are later assembled in some group, admin- 
istering.a questionnaire^ or 11 test"' in a t group setting, may insure better 
return th&n attempting to mail a Questionnaire- Mail questionnaires may 
be' the lea&t advisable means- of getting information, although at -first 
* they may appear to be the easiest. Although they may be easiest for ■* 
you, they 'are not necessarily the easiest for your respondent^ . ' And, 
the. rajte^ of "return on questionnaires is usually not high- enough for one 
to feel corifid^t" that the responses represents all lekrners. 

Refgardlegs ^of whether you are using a very easy approach of inter;-/ 
viewing, five or six^people in an apparently casual fashion .or whether v; 
you 'dreidoing^S reserarch-type survey, remember , , ■ . # ' * s^, 

. ■ 1- Think the questions through very carefully-. * . 

2. Use- the smallest number of questions. possible- < ^ ^ 

3. Consider them from the respondent's standpoint, agid ask o.rjly 
■r , # % questions fte/shd. can easily 4^ a l wit ^* ^ • " 

*4. Pretest your >q^est ions to ensure they ^re easily understood. 
5. Be sure 'that you are getting the information .you really n'eed. , 
6- Be sure *that v yoU^are handling things in; an objective manner. 
■ Your 'Challenge "in. setting -up any kind of inf otmation gathering, is 
to matte it as simple and accurate as possible. And, remember that you 
have to live. and Work with \those who are providing ^your information. * 
<>DonW try to impress them by copyii^g-'Xhe full-blown. elaborate* schedules 
of campus researched. A university researrchfer pan come in and put 
•them 'through all sorts of questi^jfs an3*pulV out, £gain.. \ But , you will 

: >■;:.-■■<" ■ <: * W * ■ -..*>•; , 

<c. . # '. . • - • • . - ; ' - v . : 

rv ' ; v - : , • • ■-■ ., ■ ■■ < 




be working with them again. So ^kee^n any' data gathering as easy and un- 
obtrusive as possible, while being certain that you Accurately secure 
and interpret your information: n ' 

Conclusion 

We've covered aNiot of territory in looking at what's inyolved in 
these four questions: — 

1) What's the purpose ofr*-rfie .follow-up ? — Your learning? Leaders 
satisfaction? Budget support? 

- 2) What role will community .leaders^fgky ? Initiate? Help plan? - 

< ■ .... : ■ : T ; 

Provide dat£? Form ^conclusions? j 

3) What? type o-f follow-up will you do ? Mental review? Group review? 

M^dia fe^tute? A study? \^ 

4. wfiat kind ycpf information & do you need ? ^ Input? Activity? People 

involved? Reactions? KASA? Practice? End result? Value? 

. Irf^-c^al practice, you or you and a group of leaders can make the 

decisions ii><' a matter of minutes. But by taking time to think them 

through to get 3 c^ar fix oh what-you need, you'll accomplish much 

more in*tertp£ of sl^isf action,* program growth, and accountability. 

1 Following up' on impact doesn't have to be a, burden. .^You have to fit 

\ * * ■ ■ \ •* - • 

it to, your owiv needs k and resources. But sonle degree of follow-up — at least 
njental — onfall major efforts isa Operative . 



, Mak^ your efforts pay off. %^Be sure to get something on paper and 
share it ^tf&j 1 P*bple who want takn^w about the project — leaders., kjey 
people on $mff county governing body or advisory council, your feliow, 
Extension agents, Extension administrators. * Remember, we said at the 
beginning that the job is :hot one ftf getting impact information but 
it is one of evaluating, communicating, -and*usitig wha£ you find out as 
you follow-up on the impact ,of .Extension^gpnmiunity development efforts. 
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